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Fitting Service to Requirements 


TELEPHONE COMPANIES HAVE AN INTEREST in land utiliza- 
tion and classification studies. Future telephone service should 
be as scientifically planned as any other essential utility service. 
Telephone men urged to avail themselves of important data 
assembled in New York. Minimum standard of telephone 
service urged. Address before annual New York convention 


HAT may be considered as 
the essential public services 


which are generally provided 
by private companies are telephone, 
electric, gas, water, steam, and trans- 
portation by rail and bus. Of these 
essential services, there is little ex- 
pectation that gas, water and steam 
can ever be generally provided to 
rural areas. Under modern condi- 
tions, local transportation at least is 
of lessening importance as the farmer 
is more and more providing his own 
transportation by automobile and 
truck. 

So, only the telephone and electric 
services, as provided by private com- 
panies, are essentials which a farmer 
cannot economically provide for him- 
self. Of course, there are a number 
of small mutual telephone companies, 
some private plants, and a few mu- 
nicipal plants (about 10 or 12 out of 
52) supplying electricity but, gener- 
ally speaking, the farmer and other 
persons who live in the country must 
depend upon private enterprise for 
telephone and electric services. 

In the census of 1930, 43,350 farms 
were reported as paying bills to elec- 
tric power companies, while 78,185 
farms, or 48.9 per cent of the total, 
reported having telephones. This was 
a less number by 13,788 than report- 
ed telephones in 1920, but a slightly 
greater percentage of total farms. 

There are 196 telephone companies 
in New York state under commission 
jurisdiction, serving some 2,600,000 
stations. Of these stations the New 
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York Telephone Co. has 2,420,000, 
and the Rochester Telephone Corp. 
102,000, leaving only 78,000 stations 
served by the other 194 telephone 
companies; 180 companies in the 
state have less than 1,000 stations 
each. However, a much larger pro- 
portion of the area of New York 
state is served by small companies 
than these figures would indicate. 


Land Utilization Studies 


It may surprise you to know that 
in 1930 the number of farms in New 
York state had declined more than 
33 per cent from the peak of 241,058 
in 1880, and more than 27 per cent 
since 1900. This does not mean a de- 
cline in New York state agriculture, 
the total output of which has in- 
creased; rather, it means the aban- 
donment of marginal non-agricultural 
jiand to reforestation and to recrea- 
tional purposes. 

In the rush of early settlement 
much poor upland soil which should 
never have been cleared from the for- 
est, was put into farms. It cannot 
compete in production with the bet- 
ter land in this state or in other 
states. 

At the same time the need for the 
products of the forest and for recrea- 
tional area for our growing popula- 
tion has increased enormously. A 
selective and adaptive process is now 
going on, the effect of which is to 
concentrate and to intensify farming 
on the better land and to adapt it 
scientifically to modern, productive 


and competitive conditions. . In all of 
these matters great progress has 
been made in the last 30 years. 

Agriculture differs from industry 
in many ways, but particularly in the 
size of its production units. In spite 
of a number of striking commercial 
developments in farming on a large 
scale, in general, farming remains 
essentially a family enterprise—a 
business conducted in small units. 

Less than one-third of our farms 
in New York state employed other 
than family labor regularly in 1935. 
The average labor income (wages 
after operating expenses, taxes and 
interest) of more than 21,000 farms 
studied by the college of agriculture, 
from 1907 to 1935, varied from an 
annual loss of $308 in the period of 
1931 and 1932 to a maximum gain of 
$529 in the years 1907 to 1913. 

Obviously, these conditions make it 
impossible for farmers to conduct re- 
search or to experiment on any ade- 
quate scale, so the state and federal 
governments have provided for this 
very necessary work at the State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and the Experi- 
ment Station. In the last fiscal year 
there was expended from these two 
sources for research in agriculture in 
New York state more than $1,100,- 
000. In addition, the federal govern- 
ment carries on work at Washington 
and elsewhere. 

One of the most recent researches 
in this state carried on by special 
appropriation of the legislature is 
embodied in the so-called “land util- 
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ization and classification studies,” 
which is an attempt to classify all the 
land of the state on the basis of the 
use to which it is best adapted, and 
then to relate the public services and 
facilities (particularly changes and 
improvements therein) to this scien- 
tific classification. Considerable prog- 
ress has been made with these inves- 
tigations. 


Land Classification 
and Utilization 


Detailed land utilization and classi- 
fication studies have been made in 
14 counties. Bulletins and maps have 
been printed and are available in six 
counties, Tompkins, Montgomery, 
Chemung, Broome, Tioga and Che- 
nango. Studies have been completed 
and approved in four other counties 
(Geneseo, Steuben, Rensselaer and 
Monroe) and additional studies are in 
various stages of progress in yet four 
other counties (Cortland, Clinton, 
Schuyler and Wyoming). 

The principal land classes used are 
described as follows: 

Land Class 1 is the least intensive- 
ly used land; a large proportion of it 
is idle or in woods and most of the 
farms have already been abandoned. 
It is primarily adapted to forests and 
recreational uses. 

Land Class 2 is more intensively 
used than is Class I. Considerable 
farming is being done, but there is 
also a large amount of idle land and 
a large number of abandoned farms. 
The depth of soil, drainage, stoniness 
and other soil conditions—topogra- 
phy, length of season, use of the land 
—and the size and condition of the 
buildings indicate that, in general, 
most of the land is better adapted to 
forests and recreational uses than to 
agriculture. 

Land in Classes 3 to 7 probably will 
remain permanently in agriculture. 
The higher the number, the more in- 
tensively the land is used. 

Let me suggest some of the useful 
purposes to which these studies are 
being put and may be put. Two of 
the most expensive public services 
provided by government are schools 
and roads. In areas where land is 
being abandoned because its present 
use is unecomonical, the cost per cap- 
ita of these services is very great— 
almost prohibitive. 

You have all heard of cases where 
teachers are employed for two or 
three pupils and of the waste of pub- 
lic money in maintaining roads for a 
few families. All of the counties 
studied have now been mapped and a 
suggested road improvement pro- 
gram laid out on the basis of prob- 
able and scientific use of the land. 
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If what these studios show as to 
trends are given effect, they will per- 
mit the abandonment of many exist- 
ing schools and roads and the use of 
public funds on economically produc- 
tive areas. Even more important, 
they will deter—if not prevent—the 
tragic location of strangers and 
would-be farmers on areas where 
good farmers before them have 
failed, because of inherently adverse 
soil, topographical and climatic con- 
ditions which have made success im- 
possible. 

The Rural Resettlement Adminis- 
tration is aiding this readjustment 
by the purchase of land in Classes 1 
and 2 for public purposes and the 
transfer of families to other and more 
suitable areas. 

Similarly, existing electric lines 
have been connected to the areas 
mapped for proposed electric lines on 
the basis of the prospective, scientific 
use of the land. Many of the electric 
companies are attempting to use 
these land maps in laying out and ex- 
tending their lines, the purpose being 
to avoid making line extensions into 
areas 1 and 2, where agriculture is 
on the way out and reforestation and 
recreation on the way in. 

While the necessary shifting of 
population is a slow and painful 
process, it is none the less inevitable; 
and anything that can be done to 
soften the economic blow and assist 
in the social readjustment, both to 
those who live in the areas and to the 
government and the public utilities 
which serve them, is very much worth 
while. Certainly, future commitments 
which will lead to inevitable waste 
and disaster should be avoided. 


Studies Not Yet Applied 
to Telephone Service 


Very little has been done with re- 
spect to the application of these 
studies to telephone service, but I am 
sure you will at once see their ap- 
plicability. The mileage of telephone 
lines required to serve the customers 
in each of the land classifications has 
not been recorded as have the mile- 
ages of electric lines. 

However, the supervisor of this 
work, Prof. T. E. Lamont, of the 
division of land utilization, at the 
College of Agriculture at Ithaca, has 
indicated his willingness to do this in 
two counties, Yates and Chautauqua, 
in which the work is to be begun on 
July 1, if any company or group is 
sufficiently interested to have the in- 
formation. 

The percentage of occupied farms 
and rural residents with telephones 
in each land classification has been 
recorded in seven counties having 


nearly 19,000 farms. It is interesting 
to note that while the percentage of 
farms connected in Class 1 is only 9 
per cent, and in Class 2 only 20 per 
cent, the percentage of farms con- 
nected in Land Classes 3 to 7 inclu- 
sive, averages 50 per cent, rising as 
high as 67, and 69 per cent, respec- 
tively, in Classifications 5 and 6. 
Other rural residents connected in 
these five classes average 33 per cent. 


Need for Scientific Planning 
of Telephone Service 


These facts should be significant to 
companies considering the enlarging 
of their franchise areas, acquiring 
property of other companies, or con- 
sidering the extension of existing 
lines. There is every reason why the 
future telephone service of the state 
should be as scientifically planned as 
other essential utility services. 

So far as I know, the telephone in- 
dustry has taken little interest in 
these well-planned and_ significant 
studies. I have called them to your 
attention with a view that, if you 
share my judgment in these matters 
in respect to the future commitments 
in the industry, you contact Prof. La- 
mont and arrange with him to have 
future studies, acquire the necessary 
information, and develop the neces- 
sary plans to give practical effect to 
these important economic and social 
data. 


The Cost of Rural 
Telephone Service 


I must confess that I have always 
been a bit resentful of the fact that 
the rural areas of the state were re- 
quired to use much of the handed- 
down, cast-off equipment formerly 
used in the cities—wall sets, then 
desk sets, and now a few of the orig- 
inal handsets. Will we ever be able 
to have modern handsets, fresh from 
the factory? 

But the use of this more or less 
antiquated equipment has one impor- 
tant compensating advantage, it 
helps to keep costs down. Increas- 
ingly high costs of modern urban 
telephone service are something 
which must be avoided by rural com- 
panies as most undesirable because 
they are beyond the economic reach 
of so many rural customers. 

Some comparisons of the invest- 
ments in and the maintenance, oper- 
ating and fixed charge costs per sta- 
tion of telephone service in typical 
cities and in typical rural areas are 
brought out strikingly by the follow- 
ing facts: 

The average investment per sta- 
tion in the larger cities exceeds $300 
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per Station, or about three times the 
average investment of the smaller In- 
dependent companies. A considerable 
part of this enormous investment is 
due to dial central office equipment. 
In the case of the New York Tele- 
phone Co. central! office equipment 
represents 30 per cent of all fixed 
capital and amounts to about $100 
per station. 

A similar contrast exists in oper- 
ating expenses. The annual operat- 
ing expenses in the larger cities are 
more than $60 per station as com- 
pared with those of the smaller In- 
dependent companies of about $25. 

These data suggest why the rates 
are from 50 per cent to 200 per cent 
higher in the cities than in typically 
rural areas; and yet, for the practical 
purposes of those who use them, one 
service in most cases is as good as 
the other. 

It may be true that certain of these 
costs—taxes and social security, for 
example—are beyond the power of 
the companies to control. Perhaps 
wages are somewhat in the same 
category. But certain other costs— 
for example, expensive office build- 
ings, over-elaborate equipment, over- 
refinements in service, very high sal- 
aries, unnecessary overheads—<an, it 
seems to me, be avoided without in- 
jury to service. 


Minimum Standard of Service 


There must, of course, be a mini- 
mum standard of service below which 
no telephone company should be per- 
mitted to go. Some of the smaller 
companies are below this standard 
now and should look forward to rais- 
ing it. 

With the development during the 
past few years of less expensive dial 
equipment for small exchanges, many 
companies have found this form of 
service more economical than manual 
service. It is probable that some ad- 
justments in rates will be necessary 
to support such improvements and 
minimum standards. But this can be 
done in the case of many small com- 
panies and still leave the rates rea- 
sonable. 

I do not want to be understood as 
favoring a sub-normal standard of 
service for rural areas. On the con- 
trary, farmers and other rural resi- 
dents are entitled to have as high a 
standard of service as they want and 
are able to pay for out of the meager 
share of the income of society which 
they individually receive. 

But I am critical—in common with 
thousands of urban customers who 
are both quiet and vocal—of extrav- 
agance and unnecessarily high costs, 
not only in the form of rates but of 
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charges of all sorts, for connections, 
reconnections, extensions and the 
like. In my opinion, some telephone 
companies, more than most other 
utilities, are open to this criticism of 
letting costs get out of hand. 


Procedure Before 
the Commission 


The commission has been accused 
in some quarters of contributing to 
some of these high costs by the ex- 
pense of necessary proceedings be- 
fore it—for example, the transfer of 
property. I feel sure that this is not 
necessarily so—that it is probably 
the result of some misunderstanding, 
and that to the extent that it exists, 
it can be cured by a little coopera- 
tion. 

It is fairly certain that no one will 
accuse the present public service com- 
mission of using a mere rubber stamp 
on applications made to it. It cer- 
tainly does not intend to act without 
the necessary facts being ascertained 
and made available to the public, or 
without being convinced of the real 
merits and public advantages of any 
proposal. I do not think that any of 
you would have it otherwise; cer- 
tainly the public would not. 


In my opinion it is not desirable, 
or good public policy, to approve im- 
portant matters such as transfers of 
property, without a public hearing. 
This is true even though in a parti- 
cular case the public may not think 
it necessary to attend such a hearing. 
It may be that it does not come be- 
cause it has confidence that the com- 
mission will protect its interests. In 
any event it is afforded an opportun- 
ity to come if it wishes, which, after 
all, is an important consideration. 

Any transfer of property neces- 
sarily involves a determination of 
value. It is our minimum obligation 
to arrive at an independent decision 
as to the value of property to be en- 
tered on the books of a company and 
against which securities may be is- 
sued to the public. 

Companies can keep down future 


costs by providing currently an ac- 


curate and continuous inventory 
priced at actual original cost, which 
can be easily checked. An accurate 
income statement showing revenues 
and expenses taken from the books, 
is a second essential to be provided, 
since earnings affect values. 

All that is necessary to secure ac- 
tion by the commission in relation to 
any proposal of a company is to write 
the commission a letter (the lawyers 
call it a petition), setting forth the 
necessary facts, with exhibits, stat- 
ing the price to be paid and the rea- 


sons for the sale, and how it will af- 
fect the public. 

Accredited representatives of the 
companies involved should attend the 
public hearing—which will be set by 
the commission—and which may be 
held in the locality if necessary— 
prepared to affirm the facts as stated, 
to explain the price and other condi- 
tions of the sale, and to answer the 
questions of the examiner. These are 
simple, minimum requirements. 

Of course, if the books have been 
improperly kept and the fixed capital 
padded, if the price is unreasonable, 
if the companies send contentious 
lawyers to the hearings who propose 
unreasonable things and conditions, 
the matter will not be so simple or 
economically arranged. 


Small Telephone Companies 
Serve Public Effectively 


The relatively small telephone com- 
panies which constitute a majority of 
your association’s membership, serve 
a very definite and important purpose 
in the rendering of telephone service 
to the smaller communities of the 
state which could not be served prof- 
itably by a larger urban company 
with more expensive standards of 
service. 

Telephone companies, locally-owned 
and managed, can render a more per- 
sonal service, are likely to have a bet- 
ter understanding of local problems, 
are less apt to be arbitrary and un- 
reasonable, and so should be better 
able to fit service to requirements 
than when the management is more 
remote and does not live among the 
people it serves. 

That you are fulfilling these pur- 
poses reasonably well is indicated by 
the reports of the commission’s tele- 
phone bureau. As you know, the com- 
mission’s inspectors are constantly 
circulating among you, inspecting 
equipment, testing service, and mak- 
ing suggestions for improvement 
where warranted. Your cooperation 
in complying with the commission’s 
recommendations is worthy of com- 
mendation. Only rarely has it been 
necessary to invoke our ordering 
powers to secure recommended im- 
provements. 

In another respect, namely, in the 
adoption of what is coming to be rec- 
ognized as the best accounting prin- 
ciples and practice, you have led the 
way among utilities. In the recent 
promulgation by the commission of 
new accounting regulations for the 
various classes of utilities, two funda- 
mentals—namely, statement of fixed 
capital at original cost, and of the 
depreciation accounting on the 
straight-line basis—are long-stand- 








ing practices in the telephone indus- 
try. Would that this were true of all 
other utilities! 

The telephone companies of this 
state are also to be commended for 
their cooperation in the matter of 
rate adjustments during the recent 
trying times through which we have 
been passing. During the past six 
years it has been necessary for the 
commission to order rate reductions 
in the case of only two telephone com- 
panies, while 14 major and numerous 
minor rate reductions have been ac- 
complished by negotiations through 
cooperation of the companies with 
the commission. 

The commission has on its staff 
telephone engineers and accountants 
who are specially trained in the vari- 





ous branches of the telephone busi- 
ness. The commission is glad to have 
you consult with members of its staff 
whenever they can be of assistance in 
your efforts to render the type of 
service which is required for the lo- 
calities which you serve, and at rates 
which, while compensatory to you, 
are not outside the reach of those 
who would be your customers. 
7, Vv 
World's Use of Long 


Distance Service Increasing 

Steadily growing use of the long 
distance telephone throughout the 
world is shown in data for the first 
quarter of this year, just compiled by 
the International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corp. from the reports of 11 





of its telephone operating companies in 
North and South America, the West 
Indies, Europe and Asia. 

The total long distance calls handled 
in the first three months of 1937 were 
8,784,997, as against 7,085,029 for the 


same period last year. Argentina 
showed the largest volume of traffic, 
with China a close second, and Rou- 
mania not far behind. Among other 
countries included in the report are 
Chile, Cuba, Mexico, Peru, Brazil and 
Puerto Rico. 

Long distance calls in March for al! 
companies reported, registered a 24 per 
cent increase over those in the cor 
responding month of last year, while 
February figures were 19 per cent 
higher than those for the correspond- 
ing month in 1936. 


The Operators’ Corner 


By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Ill. 


T IS NOT UNCOMMON to hear 
I employes of a concern discussing 

wages received in remuneration 
for service rendered but rarely, if 
ever, is the topic “How much am | 
worth to my employer?” heard as a 
subject of discussion. 

The writer picked up a magazine 
the other day and, among other in- 
teresting items, it contained a pic- 
ture of a man seated at a desk, lean- 
ing back in his chair, with his hand 
under his chin, eyes raised to the 
ceiling, one foot resting on a desk 
drawer and the other on top of the 
wastebasket. Above the picture was 
an outline of his thoughts which 
were something like this: 

“Wish I had $500! Must be near 
lunch time. Need new shoes. Why 
don’t I get a raise? Girl in red hat. 
Hate boss. New job. My sweetheart, 
Florida.” 

What a conglomeration of thoughts 
flitted through his mind when he 
should have been concentrating on 
his work, and yet one of his thoughts 
was “Why don’t I get a raise?” It 
never occurred to him that he might 
not be giving a fair return upon the 
existing remuneration received for 
his services. 

Frequently people wonder why 
they do not progress. They reach a 
certain point in their career and 
seem to stick there definitely. Others 
pass them by and they wonder why 
they do not get ahead. People with 
less ability, apparently, march by in 
the parade to success. 

They begin to make all sorts of ex- 
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HOW MUCH are we 
really worth to our com- 
pany? Earn present sal- 
ary before expecting a 
raise. Series No. 290 


cuses and sympathize with them- 
selves. The other fellow gets all the 
breaks or has a “pull.” 

The tragedy lies in the fact that, 
frequently, they have every quality 
that leads to success but fail to take 
advantage of their talents. They 
spend their time day-dreaming and 
wishing. They complain and find 
fault with their company, its meth- 
ods and policies and most of all with 
their salary which they always be- 
lieve is inadequate. This time spent 
in self-pity, day-dreaming and criti- 
cism could be profitably devoted in 
the direction of self-improvement 
and self-analysis. 

It is a well-known fact that most 
of us use only one-tenth of our brain 
power. The other nine-tenths is dissi- 
pated in thousands of fragmentary 
thoughts, in day-dreaming, in wish- 
ing. 

At the present time when we hear 
so much about “fair wages,” “em- 
ploye rights,” etc., it might be well 
to analyze ourselves honestly and sin- 
cerely and find out just how much 
we are really worth. Are we giving 
a fair return upon our company’s in- 
vestment, not in equipment, plant, 


toll circuits or property, but in our- 
selves? 

If we are honest in our deductions 
we shall probably all have to admit 
that there have been times during 
our service period when we fell down 
on the job of giving a fair return. 
Perhaps for a day or several days 
during the month or year we permit- 
ted our thoughts to stray from the 
work at hand to problems of a per- 
sonal nature just like the day-dream- 
ing man pictured in the magazine. 

When we are tempted to be criti- 
cal of our employer or our company, 
we should question ourselves honestly 
and sincerely: “How much am I 
worth?” “Am I giving a fair return 
on my company’s investment?” “Am 
I an asset or a liability to the com- 
pany ?” 


Questions from Illinois Operators 


1. What is a ringdown station and 
how should it be designated on 
your ticket? 

2. On a collect call if the called party 
refuses to pay the charge, is it 
correct to have the calling party 
pay the report charge? 

3. If there is a delay in a call, is the 
filing time entered in the filing 
time space or in the space for re- 
ports? 

4. Is it absolutely necessary to have 
the calling party’s name on a Mes- 
senger ticket? 

5. Can a report be charged if given 
by an operator? 

The answers to these traffic ques- 

tions are presented on page 28. 
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IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


By FRANCIS X. WELCH 


Special Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


HEARING PHASE OF FCC telephone investigation probably 
will be concluded this month. The U. S. Supreme Court 
decision on Social Security Act brings up matter of adjusting 
private pension systems to the Federal law. Doctrine of 
original cost may again be considered by U. S. Supreme Court 


HIS MONTH of June should 

witness the completion of all, or 

practically all, of the hearings 
in the special telephone investigation 
by the FCC. The final hearings which 
will be resumed about the middle of 
this month are expected to deal most- 
ly with depreciation costs and Bell 
intercorporate transactions. Special 
Staff Counsel Holmes Baldridge of 
Oklahoma will handle the proceedings 
from the counsel table. 

After the hearings close (about 
July 3 from current reports) the spe- 
cial investigation staff, or what will 
be left of it at that time, will con- 
tinue with the important but some- 
what tedious task of preparing re- 
ports for Congress covering the rev- 
elations, findings, conclusions, and 
other accomplishments of the investi- 
gation. 

This in turn will mean that a more 
or less skeletonized special staff will 
remain on the job throughout the 
summer and fall and possibly well 
into next winter before the final “1i’’ 
is dotted and “t” crossed. There 
seems little chance any of these re- 
ports will be released during the cur- 
rent session of the Congress and, 
therefore, next January will be the 
earliest date to look for them. (Can 
you wait?) 


OUR CORRESPONDENT has 
received some inquiry as to 
whether the investigation was al- 
ready wound up and if so, requesting 
this department to make some appro- 
priate remarks by way of summation. 
It is easy to understand the errone- 
ous impression that the hearings 
were all over, because of the seem- 
ingly interminable recess that goes 
on week after week for this reason or 
that reason and sometimes, it seemed, 
for no discernible reason at all. 
However, rumors of the investiga- 
tion’s end, like the premature rumors 
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of Mark Twain’s demise, have been 
exaggerated. There is still a hit or 
two left in the FCC staff as the tele- 
phone folks will soon find out when 
Mr. Baldridge starts throwing the 
ball to Chief Engineer Cyrus G. Hill 
and, perhaps, other special staff wit- 
nesses who will come to bat sometime 
next week. 

Until the hearings are concluded, 
therefore, it would scarcely be fitting 
to do any summarizing concerning 
the work of the investigation as a 
whole. Meanwhile, there are other 
things happening in and out of Wash- 
ington that are right now just as im- 
portant to the telephone industry (if 
not more so) than the conclusion of 
the special investigation. 


HERE IS ONE development re- 

sulting from the recent Social 
Security decision of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court which does not appear 
very much in the public print, but 
which is of greatest importance to 
all private industry and especially to 
the telephone industry. That is the 
task of adjusting private pension sys- 
tems to the Federal law. 

Many companies that already had 
pension systems delayed such action 
until the U. S. Supreme Court had 
spoken the final word on the validity 
of the Federal statute. Others, in- 
cluding the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., the large single em- 
ployer of labor, took immediate steps 
following the passage of the Social 
Security Act of 1935 to adjust their 
private employe pension systems 
along the necessary lines. 

For this reason the steps taken by 
the Bell organization become an in- 
teresting study if not a handy model 
for other utility companies that must 
make their adjustments now. 

Under the new Bell plan, all em- 
ployes entitled to pensions from the 
government will receive somewhat 


more, in the long run, than they 
would have received under the com- 
pany plan. Arundel Cotter, statisti- 
cal analyst for The Wall Street Jour- 
nal, estimates that qualified Bell em- 
ployes “will receive the equivalent of 
the original company pension, plus 50 
per cent of the legal (i. e. Federal) 
pension.” The original company plan, 
of course, was non-contributing, the 
employer paying the entire cost. 

There is no need to repeat here the 
principal features of the old-age re- 
tirement section (one of three main 
sections) of the Social Security Act. 
Most readers by this time are famil- 
iar with ascending payroll tax, in 
three-year steps, on both the em- 
ployer and employe, and the limita- 
tions and qualifications as to age of 
retirement and the amount of indi- 
vidual wages subject to tax. 


HE PRINCIPAL difficulties en- 

countered in working out the ad- 
justments of established private com- 
pany pension systems in the light of 
the Federal act are the inherent dif- 
ferences in policy. The Federal law, 
for example, fixes the retirement age 
definitely at 65 years of age. Many 
private retirement systems were 
based upon an optional retirement 
age of 60 years, or even younger, 
with provision for extending service 
in special cases. 

Again, the Federal law is based 
upon a social policy of taking the 
worker definitely out of circulation. 
To accomplish this purpose, it pro- 
vides that any worker continuing em- 
ployment of any kind after the retire- 
ment age is reached must forfeit all 
his retirement privileges as long as 
he continues to engage in active, 
gainful occupation. 

Private pension systems, on the 
other hand, are based on no such re- 
stricted social policy. The pension is 
generally paid as a reward to the 
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superannuated employe for faithful 
service rendered. It is his right and 
privilege, once he has earned it. If 
after retirement he has an oppor- 
tunity to augment his retirement in- 
come by engaging in little (or big) 
profitable sidelines, few private pen- 
sion systems deny him the opportu- 
nity to do so. 

Finally, there is the matter of ar- 
bitrarily limiting the pension bene- 
fits in the case of higher salaried em- 
ployes. Here again the Federal policy 
of social protection, rather than indi- 
vidual advantage, is demonstrated. 
The Federal act taxes employes’ 
wages only up to the $3,000 a year 
class, and resulting benefits are ac- 
cordingly limited to a maximum re- 
tirement of $85 a month (in cases of 
long service). The idea is to protect 
the community from the burden of 
indigent old age—not to create as 
much benefits for old age as the par- 
ticularly industrious individual is 
able to earn. 

Many private systems on the other 
hand have no such maximum limita- 
tions on retirement benefits or, at 
least, not such vigorous limitation. 
In some cases the benefits are paid in 
direct proportion to the salary earned 
—just as Army and Navy officers, 
even in government service, are re- 
tired upon pensions paid in direct 
proportion to regular pay of the rank 
of the officer upon his retirement; 
generals and admirals receive much, 
colonels and commanders less, and so 
on down the line. So it has been, gen- 
erally speaking, with private com- 
pany pension systems. The retiring 
executive receives proportionately 
more than the aged messenger. 


T MIGHT well be argued that the 

government’s interést in old-age 
retirement is to see that the super- 
annuated working people receive 
enough to stay out of the poorhouse. 
If they want more money to spend in 
their old age and are thrifty enough, 
and are earning enough to accrue ad- 
ditional benefits, let them go buy an- 
nuity policies from private insurance 
companies. There’s a thought in that. 

On the other hand, for private 
company retirement systems, it may 
well be argued that the hope and in- 
ducement of old-age retirements, pro- 
portionate to the amount of earnings 
and services, is a commendable part 
of a company’s plan of compensation 
—an additional incentive to encour- 
age the individual employe to make 
his best efforts. 

However, these general differences 
between the two retirement poli- 
cies—Federal and private—are dis- 
cussed here, not to point out the 
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merits or demerits of either basic 
philosophy. The purpose here is to 
demonstrate how difficult it is, simply 
as a statistical and managerial task, 
to adjust one system in terms of the 
other. 

Here is a company, for instance, 
which has for years built up a sys- 
tem predicated upon employe retire- 
ment at 60 years of age. Now it must 
all be worked out to suit the Federal 
limitation of 65. Or the company 
may continue to retire employes at 
60 but make some provision to recip- 
rocate the difference in retirement 
benefits between what they would 
have received from the government 
at 65 and what they are entitled to 
receive back from the government by 
quitting at 60. 

There are perhaps hundreds of dif- 
ferent details to be thus adjusted and 
many more ways of adjusting them. 
Some private systems have been 
erected upon a noncontributing (em- 
ployer pay all) basis; others upon a 
full contribution (employe pay all) 
basis, and still others, like the Fed- 
eral plan, upon a 50-50 basis. All 
must be recast in terms of some com- 
mon denominator required by the 
Federal law. 


HE MOST sensible solution to 

this problem would have been to 
write into the Federal act authority 
for the Social Security Board to make 
some sort of exemption of companies 
having established pension systems, 
as long as the benefits accruing to 
employes averaged at least as much 
as such employe would obtain under 
Federal law—the whole arrangement 
to be subject, of course, to the con- 
tinuous supervision of the Social Se- 
curity Board. 

Such an effort to amend the Fed- 
eral act was made by Senator Champ 
Bennett Clark of Missouri when the 
Social Security Act was being con- 
sidered by the Senate. However, Con- 
gress feared “loopholes” and the pre- 
vailing temper of the administration 
at that time was against any con- 
cession that would make things eas- 
ier for big business. In any event, 
the amendment was killed. 

Now the situation is so rigid that 
all private employers—no matter how 
long they have had their own pension 
system established, and no matter 
how successful they have been with 
it—must conform to the Federal act, 
verse and chapter. 

The tax is levied by the Collector 
of Internal Revenue and, like the rain 
that falleth alike upon the just and 
unjust, the levy is made exactly the 
same upon companies that have es- 
tablished pension systems and those 


that never bothered with them. Any 
“adjustment” the private company 
may make with respect to its existing 
retirement system is a bookkeeping 
matter for the company to attend to 
itself. The Federal government takes 
no notice of it. 

No one can say definitely whether 
the Federal government will ever re- 
lax enough to consider any such 
amendment as that offered by Sena- 
tor Clark. Certainly there is no in- 
dication that the present administra- 
tion is disposed to concern itself with 
any such change. 

However, in future years when em- 
ployes of concerns that have always 
granted them old-age retirements 
under private pension systems, find 
that they can no longer earn a dollar 
in their old age without forefeiting 
at least the ‘“‘Federal portion” of a 
pension that they had always looked 
forward to as their own, justly 
earned, there will be more and more 
public support for letting private 
concerns that are willing to do so 
work out their own employe pension 
system in a way most satisfactory to 
their employes. 

Needless to say, in such cases the 
government would, by the same 
token, relieve itself from responsibil- 
ity for taxation, accounting or dis- 
tribution of old-age benefits, retain- 
ing only enough supervision to see 
that employes are protected substan- 
tially as well as under the Federal 
act. 


HE U. S. SUPREME Court un- 

wittingly played a strange joke 
upon your well-meaning correspond- 
ent upon the last day of its recent 
term (June 1) when it decided the 
Pacific Gas & Electric case. This 
case involved an appeal by the Cali- 
fornia commission from a lower Fed- 
eral court decree restraining the en- 
forcement of a gas rate cut ordered 
by the commission in 1933 and avow- 
edly based exclusively upon original 
cost valuation. 

Readers will recall that this de- 
partment hailed this Pacific Gas & 
Electric case as most likely to pro- 
duce another “landmark” decision 
comparable to Smyth vs. Ames, Munn 
vs. Illinois—or something along those 
lines. And what happened! Well, 
what was hailed as a likely landmark 
turned out to be a dogfall. 

The lower court was upheld by a 
tie vote of 4 to 4 (Justice Sutherland 
not participating). For the obvious 
reason that there can be neither a 
majority nor a minority on an equally 
divided court, there was not even an 
opinion handed down; and for this 
reason the case generally escaped 
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ly much notice in the newspapers—all President Roosevelt names at least There is still a remote chance that a 
Ly of which makes your correspondent one new justice (to replace Van De- motion for rehearing may receive fa- 
ig look a bit silly. : vanter), the doctrine of original vorable action by the Supreme Court 
ig However, this department will cost—generally supported by “liber- as constituted when the fall term 
to stick to its guns for the following als”—may well command a majority begins. 
eg reason: The Pacific Gas & Electric of five justices. If President Roose- Don’t assume from this that your 
case is still important, even on a tie velt is given an opportunity of nam- correspondent is plugging for the 
er vote without an opinion and even if, ing more than one new justice before original cost doctrine. He’s just tell- 
e- by very reason of its inconclusive- next fall, this majority may be in- ing you to watch out for it and not 
th ness, it fails to measure up to the creased. to be too surprised if it should get 
a- stature of Smyth vs. Ames. Consider Aside from any change in the here all of a sudden. 
n- the fact that the original cost theory court, as the situation now stands 
a- of rate valuation in varying forms original cost has an even chance of F 7 
th (such as prudent investment) has Supreme Court approval. Only the Submarine Cable Laid 
been gathering support in the highest fact that the lower Federal court to Manitou Island 
n- court ever since 1923 when, in the ruled against it swung the balance in F / P . 
ys Southwestern Bell case, it was ap- the highest court. If the case had ver Se mae Tae conn, Re eoatem, 
its proved by a minority of only two jus- arisen in another Federal district, ‘®® Manitou petend Reeinease kane tete- 
nd tices (Brandeis and Holmes). where the lower court felt differently, Phone communication with the main- 
ar Now, it seems, from the Pacific this delicate balance would have land. The commection Was made May 
ng Gas & Electric case, that original cost swung the other way. os when the U. &. lighthouse tender 
a has at least four friends on the court, Finally, the Pacific Gas & Electric Marigold finished the job of laying 
ed and by the next term of court when case is not necessarily dead yet. % Submarine telephone cable from Ke- 
ly : . weenaw Point, Mich., to Manitou. 
re 
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s0 THE VALUE OF FRIENDS 
to By MISS ANNE BARNES 
Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, lowa 
he ONDON TIDBITS offered a prize for the best definition of “‘a friend.” The following won the first 
me 4 prize: “The first person who comes in when all the world walks out.” This definition indicates those 
yil- who are in extreme need of a friend. What poignant mental picture that definition throws on the screen 
is- of one’s mind. We visualize folks who are entirely alone in trouble of one kind or another. The news- 
in- papers are full of real-life facts of many kinds. After a glance, we pass over tragedy news items or 
see stories, for these bits of broken and spoiled lives are depressing, and so we read other things that claim 
an- our interest. 
ral There are different grades of friendship and all of them important to humanity. Business men rea- 
lize the value of friends in their business lives as well as social lives. However, history relates a certain 
man was quoted as saying, “I made courtiers; I never pretended to make friends.” If a man had the quali- 
1n- ties necessary to make a courtier—one who would serve a purpose—Napoleon looked on such a man with 
‘ke favor but never considered his friendship. The rocky little island, where he was later doomed to spend 
nd- his last years in exile, was no colder or harder than the empire he built and the official positions he 
ont filled with heartless courtiers. 
the It is pleasant to recall a visit I made to a small but neat telephone exchange where there were em- 
his | ployed just two operators—day and night operators. Mary Brown, the day operator, told me about the 
a)i- people living in the homes behind those shutter doors on her board and how she had come to know them as 
ed- friends as well as subscribers. She said when she had taken the board five years before, many of the sub- 
en- scribers were antagonistic due to the out-going operator’s treatment of them. Mary continued: 
red “This out-going operator said, ‘You will have a lot of hard subscribers to handle on this board. I will 
w- tell you about some of the most difficult ones although I cannot say much good of any of them.’ 
nal Between calls this is what she told me, the day operator continued: 
‘276 is an old crank . . . lives all alone . . . some sort of a story about her . . . she is a destest- 
de- able old thing. . . Down here in the corner on 42 and 43 the Huggins sisters live . . . old maids. . 
& keep lines hot . . . gabble, gabble, gabble. . . There’s a flock of kids who want the time of day, and 
ro- call their homes when school is out . . . like to beat their ears down .. . sassy bunch... .’ 
ion “Tell me about some of your nice subscribers . . . your friends,” I managed to gasp. 
mn ‘Friends! Huh! ... Not on this board . . . but I’m going to take the office at Hopewell. I wonder 
ose how the subscribers will be on that board? I suppose meanness just runs in some localities.’ 
ell, Mora: A crabby-looking person came down to the water’s edge and asked an old ferryman what 
ark kind of people lived on the opposite shore. The old ferryman asked, “What kind of people live here?” 
“A lot of crooks! That’s why I want you to ferry me across to the other side.” 
y a “You will find the same sort over there, friend,” replied the ferryman. 
ind Later in the day a mild old gentleman with a very sad expression came to the water’s edge and asked 
ous to be ferried across to the other side where the first man went. Noting the sorrowful expression on the 
ra old gentleman’s face, the ferryman asked him if he intended living over there. 
ally “Yes, I am obliged to live on the other side from now on. I feel very sad as I am leaving all my kind 
an friends behind. Everyone is so fine here.” 
his “But you will find just as fine people on the other side,” said the old ferryman. 
ped 
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Telephone Problems of Empire State 


By STANLEY R. EDWARDS 


TAXES FOR SOCIAL SECURITY and relief purposes, future of 
small companies gauged by requirements, improvements in 
equipment and operation, accounting and reports were among 
the subjects discussed by speakers at annual convention of New 
York State Telephone Association. Organization’s future work 
and plans presented at meeting. Large attendance, interest, good 
fellowship and fine entertainment made a notable convention 


vored convention city of the 

New York State Telephone As- 
sociation was apparent to everyone 
attending this year’s meeting of that 
organization. After an absence of six 
years the telephone people of the 
state showed their approval of 
Rochester by turning out in large 
numbers and participating in what 
many observers believed to be the 
best attended and finest convention 
in the association’s history. 

Held at the Seneca Hotel June 2 
and 3, the 15th annual meeting pre- 
sented many varied features. The 
Rochester Telephone Corp. and the 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Co. actively assisted A. R. MacKin- 
non, of Albany, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, in carrying out a program of 
addresses and entertainment which 
set new standards. Convention at- 
tendants returned home more than 
ever convinced that their state or- 
ganization is progressive and alert to 
all developments which may have an 
influence upon the telephone busi- 
ness. 

The program was. well-balanced 
with discussions of interest to com- 
pany managements, the commercial, 
traffic and accounting people, in addi- 
tion to discussions of social security 
taxes. The demonstration lecture by 
Dr. J. O. Perrine of the A. T. & T. 
Co., on “Waves, Words and Wires” 
was an excellent presentation of the 
problems involved in translating 
sound waves into electrical waves, 
transmitting them over distances and 
then translating them back into 
sound waves. 

The annual banquet, entertainment 
and dance was participated in by 
about 500 friendly, smiling telephone 
people. Apparently every one joy- 
ously joined in the community sing- 
ing. Frank T. Byrne, vice-president 
and general manager, Rochester Tele- 
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"T vores ROCHESTER is the fa- 





JOHN P. BOYLAN, President of the 

Rochester Telephone Corp., Was 

Again Elected President of the New 
York State Association. 


phone Corp., was in charge of the 
evening’s entertainment which will 
be long remembered. A floor show 
included dancing and singing num- 
bers, with the honors going to Ken- 
neth Spencer, young colored singer 
of the Eastman School of Music in 
Rochester. 

“Read ’Em and Weep” was the 
subject of a pre-entertainment ad- 
dress by Arthur Kelly, director of 
publicity, Rochester Gas & Electric 
Corp. Mr. Kelly’s humorous remarks 
and mirth-provoking stories, as he 
discussed the five points essential for 
a successful speaker and cited illus- 
trations of the psychology of fear in 
advertising, which he abhors, were 
particularly well-received. Many ex- 
pressed themselves as wishing that 
Mr. Kelly had continued his enter- 
taining address for a longer period. 

On Tuesday afternoon, June 1, a 
preconvention golf tournament was 
held at the Oak Hills Country Club. 


There were 49 participants with a 
gallery of about 15. Eugene A. 
Reinke of the Stromberg-Carlson 
company had charge of the tourna- 
ment, while the prizes were donated 
by various manufacturers and supply 
firms. Following the tournament the 
Stromberg-Carlson company was 
host at a buffet supper at which Wes- 
ley M. Angle, president of the com- 
pany, briefly welcomed the golfers. 

Prizes were distributed by John P. 
Boylan, president of the Rochester 
corporation and of the New York as- 
sociation. With an abundance of 
prizes—44 of them—few golfers 
were unable to qualify. Mr. Angle, 
Mr. Reinke and John Barret, all of 
Stromberg-Carlson, were among 
those who merited recognition for 
their prowess. 

The distribution of the prizes was 
accompanied by much merriment and 
the entire evening was most enjoy- 
able. The tournament was so suc- 
cessful that already many of those 
participating are looking forward to 
next year’s tournament, for they be- 
lieve this should become an annual 
event. 

During the following two days of 
the convention the factory of Strom- 
berg-Carlson company was visited by 
a number of those attending the con- 
vention. There they were shown. the 
various steps in manufacturing 
Stromberg-Carlson products. 

All directors of the association 
were re-elected at the session on 
Thursday, June 3, as follows : 

J. P. Boylan, Rochester; F. D. 
Fancher, Middletown; H. H. Gris- 
wold, Phelps; A. R. Maytum, Fre- 
donia; L. H. Meyer, Johnstown; C. 
B. Sayer, Chatham; W. A. Seely, 
Norwich; John Troy, Rhinebeck and 
Lloyd C. Wright, Jamestown. 

At a meeting June 3, the directors 
elected these officers: President, J. P. 
Boylan, Rochester; vice-president, 
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John Troy, Rhinebeck; secretary, 
A. R. MacKinnon, Albany; treasurer, 
Chas. M. Beattie, Rochester, and as- 
sistant secretary and treasurer, S. G. 
Bowie, Rochester. 

At this meeting it was also decided 
to held the 1938 convention of the as- 
sociation in Rochester the second 
week in June. 

Appreciation of the work of Secre- 
tary A. R. MacKinnon, who suc- 
ceeded the late J. G. Ihmsen as exec- 
utive officer of the association, was 
manifested at the closing session of 
the convention. 

One of the members moved that a 
rising vote of confidence be given Mr. 
MacKinnon and action was unani- 
mously taken on it. Many favorable 
opinions were expressed relative to 
Mr. MacKinnon’s work during the 
brief time he has been connected with 
the association, and complimentary 
remarks were made as to his ability 
as presiding officer during the con- 
vention sessions. 


Responsibility of Members 
For Association Work 


The first session of the convention 
was called to order promptly on 
schedule time Wednesday, June 2, by 
Secretary A. R. MacKinnon, of AIl- 
bany. Following introductory re- 
marks and the address of welcome, J. 
Warren Safford of Troy, Ohio, spoke 
briefly but eloquently of the Inde- 
pendent Pioneer Telephone Associa- 
tion of the United States. 

Mr. Safford declared that all tele- 
phone people should take pride in let- 
ting the world know they had a part 
in bringing the telephone to the peo- 
ple. The advantages and benefits of 
being a member of the Independent 
Pioneer association were concisely 
and specifically enumerated by the 
speaker who urged everyone qualified 
to confer with Loren M. Berry, presi- 
dent of the organization, whom Mr. 
Safford then asked to stand. 

The report of the secretary was 
read by Mr. MacKinnon. He included 
not only a review of the association’s 
activities during the year past, but 
also discussed new legislation and 
concluded with comments upon the 
state of the industry. His opening 
remarks referred to the recent deaths 
of J. G. Ihmsen, executive officer of 
the association for the many years, F. 
B. MacKinnon, president of the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association, and H. E. Bradley, pres- 
ident of the Pennsylvania State Tele- 
phone & Traffic Association. 

“This association work,” he con- 
tinued, “is a peculiar activity, for its 
success or failure depends absolutely 
upon the person at its head in the na- 
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tion and in each state. A great deal 
of the value you have received in the 
past from your association member- 
ship and the cooperation between 
members is locked up in the minds of 
these men (George Ihmsen, F. B. 
MacKinnon and H. E. Bradley) who 
have led you through these many 
years, but who can only lead you in 
spirit from now on. 

“In the past, when you thought of 





Secretary A. R. MacKINNON, Al- 
bany, Was Given a Rising Vote of 
Confidence By Those Attending the 
Convention of the New York State 
Telephone Association. 


your association, you thought of 
these men and what they stood for, 
and the services that they had ren- 
dered. But, now, the picture is dif- 
ferent. New faces are appearing in 
the old frames, and you are being 
called upon to put forth extra effort 
to carry on the work of your associa- 
tions. 

The world does not stop when per- 
sonalities drop from activity, and 
neither does association work cease 
due to the passing of valuable men. 
None of us is indispensable, but some 
of us leave our mark. The rest of us, 
who are gathered here today and 
those who were not able to be with 
us, must carry on the job willed to 
us and do the best that we can to ful- 
fill the aims and purposes of our asso- 
ciations, and to cooperate to the full- 
est extent possible. 

The young men in the industry 
today must realize that some day 
they will be called upon to do what 
we are now doing and must be ready 
to accept the responsibility when we, 
having become old-timers, pass the 
job along.... 

When I took over the Albany office 
as your secretary last December, I 
found a well-organized association, 


with a fine spirit of cooperation and 
with everyone willing and anxious to 
do his part. That spirit is half the 
battle for a secretary in developing 
association work. In many states a 
few people do all the work, but here 
in New York everybody seems to be 
actively interested. 

I have tried to visit you each 
month through our bulletin which the 
directors suggested should be a val- 
uable asset to the association. While 
I have not been able to get ac- 
quainted with you, still you have had 
an opportunity to study me through 
my thoughts. Many of you have been 
very kind and have written me and 
expressed your appreciation of my 
efforts. It is such encouragement 
that makes association work worth- 
while. 

Remember that this is your asso- 
ciation and not my personal publicity 
bureau, so I prefer if you do not 
think like I do that you tell me your 
reasons when you see me or write 
them to me so that I will know 
whether I am expressing association 
opinion or not. Keeping quiet hurts 
your association more than speaking 
up. Cooperative talking is an asso- 
ciation asset. 

From the Albany office I have been 
able to answer many questions that 
were bothering some of you. I hope 
that this kind of mail increases for 
that is what the association is for. 
It is the information bureau and the 
place where all members can feel free 
to turn to when they need assistance. 
The value of your association to you 
and to your company increases as you 
increase your use of it. 

This annual convention is just a 
gathering of friends for three days, 
while the other 362 days are days 
when you make everyday use of your 
association and benefit from the ev- 
eryday cooperation of the other mem- 
bers.” 


Secretary MacKinnon directed at- 
tention to the three new laws passed 
recently by the New York legislature 
which are of interest and concern to 
telephone men: First, the minimum 
wage law for women and minors; sec- 
ond, the labor relations act; and, 
third, the 2 per cent and 1 per cent 
gross income tax on utilities. 

“The minimum wage law for 
women and minors,” he continued, 
“should not worry us very much, for 
it was designed for sweat-shop oper- 
ation. . . . All in all, we telephone 
people need not lose much sleep over 
this law, for 95 per cent of us are 
employes or operate our own small 
properties, and the company’s inter- 
est is our interest. But, to avoid any 
unfavorable publicity I think that we 
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should start now checking up on our- 
selves. 

“Every telephone company, no mat- 
ter how large or how small, should 
start September 1 and furnish the 
association office in Albany with in- 
formation about its employes by ex- 
change and size of exchanges, so that 
we can compile data upon which we 
can arrange our own minimum wages 
without outside assistance. We know 
our own conditions better than out- 
siders do and we can arrange a more 
equitable and satisfactory plan. 

The labor relations act passed by 
the state was for the purpose of 
tying in with the Wagner labor law 
of the United States. The Indepen- 
dent telephone companies are for- 
tunate to be connected with an in- 
dustry which has been free of the 
problems of labor disputes.” 


The third law—the 2 per cent and 
1 per cent on gross incomes of utili- 
ties—for relief purposes — covers 
every telephone company, individual, 
and line company selling telephone 
service. On or before August 25 of 
this year, and on or before the 25th 
day of each month following until 
July 25, 1938, each company must 
file a return covering the gross in- 
come or gross operating income of 
that telephone company for the pre- 
ceding calendar month, and pay the 
tax covering that period.” 

“The tax is 2 per cent of this re- 
ported gross income, and shall be 
charged against and paid by the tele- 
phone company,” Mr. MacKinnon 
continued, “‘and it shall not be added 
as a separate item to the bills to 
subscribers, but must constitute a 
part of the operating costs of such 
telephone company. 

“This bill also provides that any 
city, acting through its local legis- 
lative body, for the purpose of ‘Re- 
lief’ is authorized until July 1, 1938, 
to assess an additional 1 per cent tax 
on the same amount of gross income 
earned within the territorial limits 
of any such city. A tax cannot be 
collected on any transaction originat- 
ing or consummated outside of the 
territorial limits of the city, notwith- 
standing that some act be necessarily 
performed with respect to such trans- 
action within such limits. 

Money received by such city from 
this tax shall be paid into the treas- 
ury of the city but deposited in a 
separate bank account and shall be 
used solely for relief purposes.” 

Commenting upon the district 
meetings soon to be arranged by the 
association—and the first of which is 
scheduled to be held July 14 at Caz- 
enovia—the secretary asserted that 
one of the main and most valuable 


functions of a state association is the 
district meeting. 

“It is the one place,” he said, 
“where the smaller company can re- 
ceive proper instructions for its op- 
erators in the latest methods; and it 
gives the manager or employe a 
chance to speak out in meeting 
among neighbors and ask questions. 
We want every telephone company 
and every employe to attend one of 
our meetings during each year, for 
they get their dues back several times 
over in information. 

“Business has improved—that is, 
more stations have been added and 
toll business has increased—but the 
‘state of the industry’ has not 
changed much due to the great tax 
increases and the increases in ma- 
terial costs. We are, however, in a 
better mental state than we were in 
1936, and we are still hoping that 
the gods will eventually smile on the 
long-suffering telephone men and 
show us a profit. 

I feel that it is my duty to impress 
upon you the necessity of acquainting 
your subscribers with the true facts 
as to the financial state of your com- 
pany, how you get in that condition, 
and what is needed to put your com- 
pany on its feet. It is their service 
you are talking to them about, and 
you will find them vitally interested 
in keeping up the efficiency of that 
service. 

Public Is Reasonable 

If Fully Informed 


“Telephone company officials hesi- 
tate asking for needed increases in 
rates as they have the mistaken idea 
that they are imposing on their sub- 
scribers. The true facts of the case 
are that they are imposing on these 
same subscribers if they allow their 
company to get down to a dangerous 
financial condition so that the sub- 
scribers’ communication service is in 
danger of being impaired. I have 
never met a boss who was not willing 
to spend money for efficiency. These 
subscribers are the public bosses you 
serve and they will meet you halfway 
if you lay the facts on the table. 

The fact that only seven Inde- 
pendent companies out of two hun- 
dred in the state received increases 
in rates during this depression and 
mounting tax period since 1929, 
shows that we Independents have co- 
operated and have been long-suffer- 
ing. But now things have reached a 
state of affairs when we must think 
of ourselves once more and protect 
our telephone service by appealing to 
the fair-mindedness of subscribers. 

We cannot pay these taxes with 
red-ink figures, so we must meet the 





situation that has been forced upoa 
us by taxes and raise rates so we can 
maintain our quality of service and 
our financial status. This is not only 
an association problem, but is a per- 
sonal problem with each one of you.” 

“It is easy,” said Mr. MacKinnon 
in concluding, “to find fault these 
days with actions of others, for w 
are living in a peculiar changing 
time; but if all of us—labor, manu- 
facturer, communication operator 
and politician—will keep in view the 
fundamental truths we will get our 
feet back onto the ground. Let us 
help all that we can to protect and 


improve communications in New 
York state so as to aid economic 
progress.” 


The nominating committee was an- 
nounced by Secretary MacKinnon to 
be composed of: L. M. Berry, Dayton, 
Ohio; S. H. Nixon, Westfield and C. 
E. Purple, Greene. 

Speaking onthe subject “National 
Affairs,” Louis Pitcher, Chicago, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the United 
States Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, presented an excellent sum- 
mary of the activities of the national 
organization. In his remarks Mr. 
Pitcher indicated that organization 
is again moving forward after the 
lull in its activities following the 
death of its president, F. B. MacKin- 
non, early this year. 

“Fitting Service to Requirements” 
was the subject of an excellent and 
interesting address by Maurice C. 
Burritt, member of the New York 
Public Service Commission. Mr. Bur- 
ritt outlined changes that are taking 
place in rural areas and stated that 
the telephone companies should study 
these changes and make their plans 
for the future to correspond with 
the trend of rural changes. 

In the course of his remarks Mr. 
Burritt criticized the use in rural 
districts of old equipment from the 
city exchanges. He also contrasted 
the cost for telephone service and ad- 
vocated a minimum standard of serv- 
ice, but expressed himself critical of 
extravagance and high costs. 

Mr. Burritt’s address appears in 
full on other pages of this issue. 


The concluding number on the af- 
ternoon program was the demonstra- 
tion, “Proper Telephone Usage” by 
F. Mark Clark, sales manager of the 
Rochester Telephone Corp., aided by 
assistants. 

“The proper use of service,” said 
Mr. Clark, “helps to increase busi- 
ness. Our normal contacts every day 
with customers all offer opportuni- 
ties to increase our sales efforts. In 
connection with these sales efforts it 
might be thought that they would 
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work out in Rochester but not be so 
well adapted for smaller places. We 
have tried them out in our smaller 
exchanges near Rochester with good 
results.” 

The speaker then gave examples 
of the way sales efforts can be intro- 
duced in customer contacts without 
irritation. The first demonstration 
vas that of handling an application 
for residence service which came in 
by telephone. The clerk asked for de- 
tails of the use of the service. She 
did not ask what service was desired 
but attempted to fit the service to the 
needs. 

Another example of sales efforts was 
the demonstration of a customer re- 
questing an inside move from which 
ontact an additional listing was ob- 
tained. There was also presented an 
illustration of the selling of single- 
line service with handset when the 
‘ustomer requested extension of time 
for payment of the monthly bill. 

A complaint of an angry sub- 
scriber on the use of a party-line tele- 
phone resulted in the sale of a fam- 
ily-line telephone with handset. This 
sale was based upon the value of the 
telephone for making certain that a 
son of the family would get all the 
calls for work. 

In concluding his interesting dem- 
onstrations, Mr. Clark stated that 
sales were made in about 6 per cent 
of customer-initiated calls. 


Small Exchange Improve- 
ments and Problems 


The Thursday morning session was 
of particular interest to the man- 
agers and owners of small exchanges. 
The first speaker was Emmet R. Cos- 
tich, traffic superintendent of the 
Rochester Telephone Corp. Speaking 
on the subject “Improvements in 
Small Exchange Operation” Mr. Cos- 
tich described the program adopted 
by the Rochester company for im- 
proving equipment and operation in 
its smaller offices. 

In his very interesting paper he 
told of the gradual replacement of 
iron circuits with copper or copper 
covered wire and the extension of 
underground and aerial cable wher- 
ever it was practical or economical. 
Magneto exchanges are being re- 
placed with common battery in carry- 
ing out the policy of the company 
owning its own buildings. 

The company has adopted the prac- 
tice of accepting payments of bills 
and contracts for changes or new 
service in each of its local offices. 
Then last year a combined toll and 
local operating practice was inaugu- 
rated. Under this practice any cus- 
tomer outside of the city will simply 
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give all his calls to his answering 
operator and she will care for their 
completion. 

The company has also decided to 
convert all of its magneto rural lines 
to common battery, eight-party se- 
lective ringing. This was decided 
upon after experience with this type 
of service on all rural lines working 
out of Rochester. All new offices will 
be equipped for service of this kind 





S. G. BOWIE, Rochester, Was Re- 


elected Assistant Secretary and 
Treasurer of the New York State 
Telephone Association. 


and other offices will be converted as 
they can be worked into the program. 

Mr. Costich’s interesting paper 
describing the various improvements 
and practices inaugurated by the 
Rochester company will be published 
in full in a future issue of TELEPH- 
ONY. 

Fred Magin, chief of the Social 
Security division, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, Albany, discussed the old- 
age features of the Social Security 
Act. He distinguished between the 
unemployment and old age taxes and 
then discussed questions relative to 
making out the monthly report form 
on old age taxes. 

This form must be filed monthly 
regardless of whether there are any 
taxes to be paid. Mr. Magin directed 
attention to the regulation that the 
form must be signed by the employer 
himself. If the employer is a corpo- 
ration, any corporation officer may 
sign it. 

A number of questions concerning 
individual cases were asked Mr. 
Magin and much information was de- 
veloped regarding the application of 
the act. 

“Management Problems of the 
Small Public Utility Operating Under 
Regulations Promulgated Primarily 


for Large Organizations” was the 
subject of an address by John C. 
Larkin, consulting accountant, John 
C. Larkin & Co., Syracuse. 

Mr. Larkin presented a picture of 
the entire utilities field, grouping the 
companies under three classifica- 
tions: transportation, such as the 
railroads and buses; manufacturing 
and distribution, such as gas, water, 
electricity and steam systems; and 
communications. 

The first group, the railroads, have 
been regulated for years and the 
buses are now being considered for 
regulation. He gave figures on the 
second group relating to the operat- 
ing utilities in the state. In the third 
group, Mr. Larkin placed radio, tele- 
graph and telephones. He presented 
statistics as to stations and revenues 
of the different telephone companies 
in the state and pointed out the trend 
toward merging of telephone compa- 
nies and also of electric utility com- 
panies. 

Reference was made to the issuing 
of securities and their sale. Mr. 
Larkin stated that the value placed 
by bank examiners on bonds of local 
telephone companies is not very high 
in spite of their record. He cited an 
instance to illustrate his point. 

Taking up the accounting require- 
ments of the state commission the 
speaker stated that the classification 
is a hardship on telephone companies. 
The Class C companies are required 
to keep most of the accounts required 
of large companies. All companies, 
in addition to this accounting, must 
file the reports at considerable ex- 
pense to themselves as a group. 


“Why burden the state with re- 
ports which serve no purpose?” he 
asked in referring to the reports of 
the class D companies. 

The net effect of 25 years of regu- 
lation, he stated, has resulted in the 
building up of one large telephone 
company and has produced a situa- 
tion making it impossible for the 
small companies or owners to acquire 
property if the large company wants 
it. This is true, he stated, in the 
electric as well as in the telephone 
field. 

Mr. Larkin referred to taxes and 
their collection. In closing, he de- 
clared there is need for more utility 
enterprises and better qualified em- 
ployes. 

The concluding address of the 
morning’s session was on “The State 
Unemployment Insurance Act and Its 
Application to Telephone Compa- 
nies.” It was made by Ellwyn C. 
Rowe, division of Placement and Un- 
employment Insurance, Rochester. 

Mr. Rowe briefly outlined the pro- 
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visions of the state law, which was 
passed in April, 1935. He then dis- 
cussed reports required of the em- 
ployer and mentioned that, while it is 
desirable to have the Social Security 
registration number of the employe 
for identification purposes, there is 
no law which requires the employe to 
provide it. 

A number of questions covering 
various aspects of the law and its 
provisions were brought up by the 
managers and each was discussed by 
Mr. Rowe. 


Convention Concludes 
with Luncheon Meeting 


The convention concluded with a 
luncheon meeting on June 3 at which 
“Employe Relations” were discussed 
by Thomas Denivan, vice-president, 
The Howard Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Mr. Denivan stated that very little 
has been done by employers in the 
past two years in regard to indus- 
trial relations. A great deal, how- 
ever, has been done by outsiders, and 
propaganda has been going into the 
homes of employes breeding discon- 
tent and disloyalty. 

The speaker urged that truth and 
facts on economic business be sent 
into the homes of employes, for it is 
important to educate them. Mr. 
Denivan’s organization suggests the 
desirability of distribution to em- 
ployes’ homes the facts of business, 
written in plain language and taking 
up various topics in different folders. 

Included in these topics he enumer- 
ated the part labor plays, the part 
played by capital, the loss of wages, 
capital and good will, which results 
from a fight. To illustrate his points, 
he read from several folders which 
have been used for this purpose. 

“Take the employe into your con- 
fidence and tell him the true facts of 
business,” Mr. Denivan urged in clos- 
ing. 

Dr. J. O. Perrine of the informa- 
tion department, A. T. & T. Co., and 
assistant editor of the Bell System 
Technical Journal, was the final 
speaker on the convention program. 
In his lecture demonstration, “Waves, 
Words and Wires,” Dr. Perrine held 
the close attention of a large audi- 
ence for about one and a half hours. 

In order to indicate to the tele- 
phone people how the Bell System is 
presenting its story of improved 
transmission to the public, Dr. Per- 
rine asked his audience to forget 
their connection with the telephone 
business and to imagine themselves 
as composing the “Technology Club 
of Rochester.” Then he addressed 
them, not as telephone people, but as 
part of the telephone-using public. 
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COMING 
CONVENTIONS 


Washington Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Edmonds, June 
25 and 26. 

Associated Municipal Signal 
Services, Elizabeth-Carteret Hotel, 
Elizabeth, N. J., June 28, 29 and 
30. 

The Illinois Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pere Marquette, Peoria, 
September 22 and 23. 

Independent Pioneer Telephone 
Association of the United States, 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, October 
14. 

United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, October 12, 13, 14 and 15. 











Dr. Perrine explained the transla- 
tion of sounds into electricity, trans- 
mitting it a distance and translating 
it back into sounds. He discussed 
the composition of sound, illustrating 
it by use of tuning forks with from 
256 to 512 vibrations per second. 
The human ear, the speaker ex- 
plained, can hear vibrations of from 
16 to about 2,000 vibrations per sec- 
ond. Illustrations were given of 
pure tone sound frequencies ranging 
from 50 to 9,000. 

Having thus shown the various 
tones, the speaker demonstrated their 
use in music and in speech. By means 
of filters, the high and medium fre- 
quencies were cut out leaving only 
the low tones; then there were vari- 
ous combinations of the low, high and 
medium vibrations. 

For high fidelity reproduction of 
sound and music, Dr. Perrine used a 
loudspeaker weighing 600 pounds and 
equipped with four separate throats. 
The high frequency throat, small in 
physical size and preceded by the ap- 
propriate electric wave filter, handles 
frequencies from 2,000 to 9,000 cy- 
cles per second. The middle throat 
and filter have a range of 200 to 
5,000 cycles. The two low-pitched 
throats, large in physical size, pro- 
vide frequencies from 60 to 600 
cycles. 

Various sounds were demonstrated 
and Dr. Perrine stated that one 
“boo” will offset about 16 “hisses.” 
The sounds of a tambourine and a 
cymbal showed that for the reproduc- 
tion of these tones, very high fre- 
quency sounds are required. It was 
shown that while the low tones are 
louder, the higher tones are clearer 
and more easily understood. 

A model of Bell’s original telephone 





was connected to the loudspeaker cir- 
cuit and talked through. There was, 
however, difficulty in hearing, as on! 
the low tones came through. Although 
low, the words were not very clea 
due to the deficiency of the higher 
tones. 

Long distance circuits from Roch 
ester to Chicago, then to New York 
and back to Rochester; from Roch- 
ester to Batavia and back twice wer: 
used to demonstrate a high quality 
radio program network circuit and a 
long distance telephone circuit. Con 
ditions were imposed on the circuits 
to illustrate electric echo, singing 
overloaded amplifiers and noise, al! 
of which, if permitted to arise, would 
seriously impair the telephone cir- 
cuit and make it practically useless. 

A pleasing speaker, Dr. Perrine 
presented his discussion of “‘Waves, 
Words and Wires” clearly and logi- 
cally with simple illustrations to 
bring out the technical points in- 
volved. The high fidelity reproduc- 
tion of music, after sending it over 
the program network, and using the 
fine loudspeaker, was an excellent 
demonstration of what has been ac- 
complished in the matter of trans- 
mission during the past few years. 

The close attention given Dr. Per- 
rine indicated that the telephone peo- 
ple are much interested in these ad- 
vances and improvements in tele- 
phone transmission and appreciate 
opportunity for becoming better in- 
formed concerning them. 

vv 


Prices for Telephones 


Soaring in Japan 

Prices of Japanese telephones, owned 
outright by the telephone user, are sky- 
rocketing because the supply is limited, 
according to a recent Associated Press 
dispatch from Tokyo. Some business 
men believe the price may reach the 
1920 record of 3,450 yen (at that time 
$1,725). 

Japanese own their own telephones— 
the instrument, the switchboard connec- 
tion, and all rights of sale or transfer. 
Because the supply is limited, business 
men have become telephone brokers, 
buying instruments that come up for 
sale and reselling them at a profit or 
renting them on a monthly basis. 


vv 
Bell System Gains 
95,600 Telephones in May 


The American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. recently announced there was 
an increase of 95,600 telephones in 
service in its principal subsidiaries in 
May. In the same month last year the 
gain over the previous year’s compari- 
son was 75,100. 
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bst enthusiastic boosters for Automatic 
A-B-X's are telephone company managers 
given this modern private exchange ser- 





rough trial in their own exchange areas. 














of these is Mr. F. C. Woods, General 
of the Intra State Telephone Company, 
Illinois, whose letter is reproduced here. 
s has bought and installed over twenty 
B-X units, and has found them vastly 
any other type of small private exchange 


. Woods’ statement concerning the "busi- 
ng'' ability of these small P-A-B-X's. This 
orthy of serious study by telephone com- 
utives, because of the increased possi- 
r new private exchange business which 
create due to their unattended operation. 


small concerns, professional offices and 
ich could not ordinarily afford P.B.X. ser- 
to its necessity for constant attendance, 
mediately when unattended P-A-B-X ser- 
plained to them. Write today for full 
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Y, 1033 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago 
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THE 32A P-A-B-X OFFERS YOU THESE 
FEATURES: 


1. Instant, accurate intercommunication service, with 
any number of local stations. 


2. Requires no attendance. 


3. Uses handsome, modern Monophones. Simple key- 
in-base arrangement for phones desiring outside con- 
nections. 


4. Provides two trunks to city exchange. 
5. Six stations can be equipped for trunk calls. 


6. One station can have secret trunk service, when so 


desired. 


7. Operates in conjunction with either manual or au- 
tomatic public exchange. 


Other self-contained, self-operating Automatic Elec- 
tric P-A-B-X units are available in various capacities for 
either attended or unattended operation, as desired. 
Ask for complete information. 
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Telephone Securities 


(These quotations as of 
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graph Co., oie Fa aint 
Bell Telephone Co. of Canada. .165% 
Central Electric & Telephone Co. 
Empire Telephone Co. te 
Florida Telephone Corp 
General Telephone Corp... 
Home Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. of Fort Wayne, $50 par.. 
Illincis Bell Telephone 1 
International Telephone 
graph Corp. .. ‘ 
Investors Tele “phone Co., $100 par 16 
L ine oln Tele phon & Telegraph 
Co., class ‘*A’”’ 37 
Middlewestern Tele phone + ae 
Mountain States Telephone & 
Telegraph Co aay daa 
New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co ome ee 
Northern Ohio Telephone Co . 58% 
Peninsular Telephone Co : 
Tele phone _Bond & Share Co 
class , 
Tele -~phone 
par 
Western Light & 


Telephone & 
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class 


& Tele- 


Investment Corp., no 


Tele ‘on Co. 1% 


Peoples Telentens Corp., 
Has Biggest Station Gain 


A net increase of 491 stations was 
experienced by the Peoples Telephone 
Corp., of Butler, Pa., in 1936, a gain 
of 6.52 per cent and the largest annual 
increase in the company’s history. It 
brought the total number of stations 
December 31, 1936, up to 
8,017. Exchange revenues increased 
4.52 per cent, to $257,826 and toll reve- 
nues, 18.71 per cent, to $52,012. 

The reason local revenues did not 
increase in proportion to the station 
gain was explained by President John 

Wright, in his report for the com- 
peny’s directors, by the fact a reduction 
was made in certain rates. Operating 
expense increased 6.46 per cent, to 
$210,059. 

Interest expense decreased 26.04 per 
cent, to $27,206, as a result of the call- 
ing of replacement of $606,000 in 6 per 
cent first mortgage bonds by a $600,- 
000 issue of 4 per cent bonds, February 
1, 1936. Operating taxes increased 
31.89 per cent, to $29,094, representing 
11% cents of each dollar collected for 
telephone rentals. 

Because of the increased operating 
expenses, including taxes, the net in- 
come for fixed charges increased only 
0.223 per cent, in 1936, to $84,803. The 
interest reduction, however, increased 

(Please turn to page 32) 
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Qurtty, UNSEEN, the fire slowly ate up through _— saved most of the house and the furniture. 

partitions, until it found the draft which gave it But no telephone can be more efficient and de- 

roaring, leaping life. Help was needed—and needed _ pendable than the batteries which power it. Pro- 
tion in a hurry. But fire travels faster than running feet. _ tect your transmission efficiency standards by using 
oe By the time the owner got word to neighbors and “Columbia” “Gray Label” or “Eveready” Long 
oe firemen the home was complete- , cena Life Telephone Dry Cells—they 
a ly destroyed. my a Ye i SUSTAIN their voltage. NATIONAL 
nal What a help—what a necessity if ibe ns . CARBON COMPANY, INC. General 


call- —a telephone would have been j ) Qed F Offices: New York. Branches: 


at a time like that! re | re r Chicago, San Fran- 


A phone call for aid | cisco. Unit of Union 
would have brought | ear Carbide a8 and 


instant response and “ee r Carbon Corporation. 





The words “Eveready,” “Colum- 
bia” and “Gray Label” are trade- 
marks of National Carbon Co., Inc. 
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CHANGING LOND 





] When man first discovered that the River Thames could be forded at that spot the tale 
London commenced, and since then it has been nearly 2,000 years in the telling. Londe 

\| / River—as the sailors call it—has always figured prominently in the story, for the port mad + 2 
the capital, although the capital has since helped the port to flourish. That London is th 

financial centre of the world is largely due to the volume and importance of the port's trade. Export a : 

import values, for example, total some £450,000,000 per year—and this figure represents, not one or tw Ss 

specialised commodities, but the trade of the nation. Goods to and from every country are consta 

entering or leaving the port, and consequently the Bill of Exchange on London is negotiable all over the we 

Chief port—centre of finance—seat of Government . . . in this great City telephone service must b 

of the highest possible standard. Only automatic telephone equipment can achieve the consistent spe 

and accuracy necessary and the British Post Office some years ago standardised the Strowger system % 

all future use. The process of automatisation, and the growth of London's telephone communication faciliti 


generally are depicted on the Charts. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC & TELEPHONE CO.., LTD. 


NORFOLK HOUSE . NORFOLK STREET od LONDON W. C. 2 . ENGLAN? 
STROWGER WORKS e LIVERPOOL * ENGLANE 
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Commission and Court Activities 


Final Hearings in FCC 


Investigation Begin June 17 


Next Thursday, June 17, the Federal 
Communications Commission will begin 
what is expected to be the final lap of 
the hearings in the telephone investi- 
gation ordered by the 74th Congress. 
The major subjects for investigation 
during the remainder of the hearings 
include depreciation and manufactur- 
ing costs, the latter to include the cor- 
rorate and financial history of the 
Western Electric Co., with emphasis on 
sales, costs and profits. 

Inquiry will be made into the valid- 
ity of manufacturing costs, as well as 
the company’s distribution system, in- 
stallation costs, and the reasonableness 
of Western, Electric profits. 

vv 
Asks Strengthening of 


FCC Report on Control 

The Telephone Division of the FCC 
was urged in an oral argument pre- 
sented by Paul D. P. Spearman, coun- 
sel for the Jamestown (N. Y.) Tele- 
phone Corp., June 1, to strengthen its 
chief examiner’s report on the absence 
of Bell control in the Jamestown com- 
pany and to show the many differences 
between its setup and that of the Roch- 
ester Telephone Corp., because of the 
latter’s pending court controversy. 

Counsel Spearman told of the strug- 
gles of his company’s president, John 
H. Wright, with the Bell System, of 
his filing complaint with the U. S. De- 
partment of Justice, and of his efforts 
to thwart acquisition of control of the 
Kellogg company by the Bell. He re- 
viewed conditions in the telephone field 
which led to the signing of the “Kings- 
bury commitment” by the Bell in 1913 
2nd, subsequently, to the Buffalo, 
Jamestown and Rochester mergers. 

Mr. Spearman stated that the Bell’s 
investment in the Jamestown company 
had decreased from $837,600 to $527,500 
in the eight years ending with 1936. 

Chairman Paul A. Walker, of the 
telephone division, said that while it 
was Mr. Spearman’s duty to point out 
facts in the case not brought out in 
the report of Chief Examiner Arnold, 
there was nothing to compel the FCC 
to add to the facts contained in that 
report. 

vv 

St. Paul, Minn., Rate 


Cut Upheld by Court 


Telephone rate reductions averaging 
25 per cent for the St. Paul metro- 
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politan area served by the Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. were up- 
held May 21 by District Judge Gus- 
tavus Loevinger of Ramsey county dis- 
trict court. His ruling holds as “rea- 
sonable” an order of the Minnesota 
Railroad & Warehouse Commission of 
March 31, 1936, and effective last June 
1. The decision was based on an ap- 
peal of the Tri-State company. 

The ruling, if upheld by the Minne- 
sota Supreme Court, will bring an an- 
nual saving of $500,000 to $600,000 for 
telephone subscribers in the St. Paul 
area, including a number of suburban 
communities such as Mendota, South 





Answers to the Traffic 
Questions on Page 12 


1. A ringdown station is a sta- 
tion reached by way of ring- 
down trunks and is desig- 
nated by placing the code 
“rd” following the name of 
the called place in the 
“Called Place” space on the 
ticket. 

, a 3 

>. If an immediate attempt is 
not made to complete the call 
it is necessary to enter the 
filing time. 

4. The calling party’s name 
should be requested on all 
Messenger calls. 

. No. 


ih | 











St. Paul, St. Paul Park and Fort Snel- 
ling. 

Judge Loevinger, in reviewing con- 
tentions of the telephone company, held 
the commission order was not confisca- 
tory, “but on the contrary, reasonable.” 
He held that the “fair value” of the 
telephone property would be $9,500,- 
000, higher by $1,000,000 than the value 
fixed by the commission, and that an 
annual earning of $570,000 would be 
a reasonable return. The company 
claimed a minimum value of $14,000,- 
000. 

For individual users, the court order 
would drop rates from $3.50 per month 
for one-party residential telephones to 
$2.75; from $2.75 on two-party resi- 
dential telephones to $2.25; from $10 
per month for one-party business tele- 
phones to $7, and from $8 to $5.50 per 
month on two-party business tele- 
phones. 

Minneapolis telephone rates are the 
same as the St. Paul rates. One-party 
residential telephones are $3.50 per 


month; two-party residential  tele- 
phones, $2.75; one-party business tele- 
phones, $10, and two-party business 


telephones, $8. 

The decision concluded some five 
years of activity by the commission 
to bring down the rates in St. Paul. 
The case started in February, 1932, 
when the commission decided to inves- 
tigate rates. Judge Loevinger gave both 
the state and the telephone company 
40 days in which to appeal or make 
motions for amended findings. 

Should the lower rates be placed in 


effect in St. Paul, the commission 
probably would order an immediate 


hearing on a similar cut in Minneapo- 
lis, it was indicated—unless the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. voluntarily 
placed them in effect there. Tri-State is 
a subsidiary of Northwestern Bell. 

Valuation investigations of telephone 
properties in both Minneapolis and 
Rochester, Minn., will be ordered by the 
commission within the next two months, 
it was announced by Commissioner 
Hjalmar Petersen, but it will be at 
least a year before these studies can 
be made the basis for a reduction in 
rates. 

Mr. Petersen pointed out that the 
1937 legislature passed a new law em- 
powering the railroad and warehouse 
commission to make valuations and 
assess the costs against the companies, 
provided the charges do not exceed 1 
per cent of total annual gross earn- 
ings. 

The commission’s original order in the 
St. Paul case was made before the 
new law was passed by the legisla- 
ture, Mr. Petersen stated. 

vy 


Hearing Set in Fight 
For Refund Balance 


The date for filing claims for tele- 
phone refunds terminated June 1 and a 
hearing on the disposition of the ap- 
proximately $1,800,000 not claimed and 
in the possession of the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. will be held before Judge 
James H. Wilkerson of the United 
States District Court in Chicago on 
June 14. 

Both the state of Illinois and the city 
of Chicago have filed a petition asking 
for the funds and the telephone com- 
pany is to file a third claim to the 
money. It is reported that the cost to 
the telephone company of distributing 
the refunds to subscribers was approxi- 
mately $2,700,000. 

The date for the filing of claims hav- 

(Please turn to page 37) 
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Dependability 


Counts 





HE dependability and long life of Per- 
fected Telephone, Telegraph Wires and 
Strand no small factors in the excellent 
operation of the nation’s communication sys- 
tems. 

The long life of these wires is further in- 
creased by our hot galvanizing process, a tried 
and tested method wherein the properly treated 
wire is passed through a molten bath of pure, 
high grade zinc. Both metals are chemically 
bonded, to form as strong a combination as 
when hydrogen is combined with oxygen to 
form water. 

The zinc coating applied by this hot process 
will not flake, crack or disintegrate under the 
hardest of conditions. The coating 
fully satisfies every service and laboratory re- 
quirement for ductility, strength and corrosion 
resistance. 

Because of these facts, millions of miles of 
Perfected Telephone, Telegraph Wires and 
Strand are now in service—and coil after coil 
is specified today with every confidence of 
long life. 


U-S'S PERFECTED 
Telephone, Telegraph Wires & Strand 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago (G3) Empire State Bldg., New Y ork 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


are 


service 


cisco, Pacific Coast Distributors New York, Export Distributors 
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...and 60,000 other items 


WHERE dependability counts — only the 
highest quality electrical products will do. 
One such quality product is Western Elec- 
tric Lead Covered Cable —a cable whose 
dependability is insured by the most ex- 
acting of manufacturing standards. 

But that’s not all. Out of its roster of 
60,000 electrical items Graybar is pre- 
pared to meet any necd of a telephone 
industry. And behind every Graybar item 


stands the Graybar reputation for quality 


GraybaR 


IN 79 PRINCIPAL CITIES 


that goes back 
68 years. 


OFFICES 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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New Company Formed 


LEICH SALES CORP. ORGANIZED by well- 
known telephone men, to serve as exclusive 
distributor of Leich Electric products to field 


NNOUNCEMENT has been made 
A by A. C. Reid, vice-president and 
general manager of the Leich 
Electric Co., of the formation of Leich 
Sales Corp., Chicago, to act as exclu- 
sive distributor of Leich telephones, 
switchboards and related products to 
the telephone field. Principal officers of 
the new company are: W. I. Fisher, 
president; Roy W. Siemund, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager; Richard G. 
Faulhaber, vice-president, and A. C. 
Reid, vice-president. 
Headquarters of the new company 





President W. Il. 
Newly- Formed 

Was Formerly Vice-President of the 
American Crossarm & Conduit Co. 


FISHER, of the 
Leich Sales Corp. 


will be in Chicago, offices having been 
opened at 222 West Adams street. 

In addition to handling Leich prod- 
ucts, the company will conduct a gen- 
eral telephone supply business and 
plans to establish warehouse facilities 
to meet the needs of its customers. 

This enlargement of the Leich dis- 
tributing personnel is one of the most 
important expansion moves on the part 
of a telephone manufacturer in recent 
years and reflects the substantial im- 
provement in general business condi- 
tions in the telephone field. 

The men behind the new company are 
all experienced telephone executives. 
W. I. Fisher, president of the Leich 
Sales Corp., has long been identified 
with major suppliers to the telephone 
field. From 1914 to 1925 he represented 
the American Crossarm & Conduit Co. 
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ROY W. SIEMUND, Vice-President 

and General Manager of Leich Sales 

Corp., Was Formerly Vice-President 

of the American Automatic Electric 
Sales Co. 


in Chicago and New York, calling on 
telephone and power companies. He 
was made general sales manager in 
1925, and vice-president in 1928. 

Mr. Fisher also is well acquainted in 
the pole line hardware field, having had 
charge of jobbers’ relations for the 
Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co., Chicago, for 
the past several years. 





A. C. REID, Vice-President and Gen- 

eral Manager of the Leich Electric 

Co., Is Also Vice-President of the 

Leich Sales Corp., and Assisted in 
Its Organization. 


Roy W. Siemund, vice-president and 
general manager, is one of the best 
known telephone men in the country. 
He began his telephone career at an 
early age with the Kellogg Switchboard 
& Supply Co., gaining experience at 
that company’s main office in Chicago 
and also at its branch in Atlanta, Ga. 

In 1925 he left the Kellogg company 
to organize the supply department of 
the Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co. When 
that company was merged with Ameri- 
can Electric Co. Mr. Siemund continued 
as supply sales manager, and later was 





R. G. FAULHABER, at One Time 

Sales Manager of the Monarch Tele- 

phone Mfg. Co. and the American 

Electric Co., Is Now Vice-President 
of the Leich Sales Corp. 


given charge of equipment sales. In 
1931, when the sales organizations of 
the American Electric Co. and the 
Automatic Electric Co. were united 
under the name American Automatic 
Electric Sales Co., he retained his posi- 
tion in charge of supply and manual 
equipment sales and in 1933 was named 
vice-president. 

It was from his post as vice-president 
and sales manager of the Automatic 
Electric’s sales company that Mr. Sie- 
mund resigned to accept his new posi- 
tion with Leich Sales Corp. 

Richard G. Faulhaber has had long 
and varied experience in all phases of 
telephone work. He started in the tele- 
phone business in 1908 with the Dean 
Electric Co., Elyria, Ohio, and served 
in various capacities with that company 
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and its successors, the Garford Mfg. 
Co. and Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Mfg. Co. 

In 1918 Mr. Faulhaber was appointed 
purchasing agent for the Kansas City 
(Mo.) Home Telephone Co. Later he 
became associated with the Automatic 
Electric Co. in its purchasing depart- 
ment. In 1925 he became sales manager 
for the Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co. 
and in 1927 was appointed general sales 
manager for the American Electric Co., 
Inc. During the past several years he 
has specialized in construction materials 
and supplies for the telephone trade. 

A large share of the credit for the 
vision and effort necessary to create 
the new organization is due to A. C. 
Reid, who, since the death of O. M. 
Leich in 1935, has been the chief guid- 
ing spirit behind the Leich Electric Co. 

Mr. Reid began his telephone career 
with Stromberg-Carlson in 1903, and 
joined the Leich interests in 1907 to 
organize the Cracraft-Leich Electric 
Co. When the name of the company 
was changed in 1912 to Leich Electric 
Co., Mr. Reid became chief engineer and 
in 1935, upon Mr. Leich’s death, he 
became vice-president and general man- 
ager. 

Under his guidance the company has 
prospered to a point where additional 
facilities and personnel have been 
needed to properly handle the business. 
With the additional man-power pro- 
vided by the Leich Sales Corp. and with 
its modern handsets and switchboards, 
the Leich Electric Co. is ready to play 
an increasingly important part in the 
telephone manufacturing and supply 
field. 

7 © 
Big May Telephone 
Gain in New York 

The New York Telephone Co. re- 
cently reported a gain of 13,840 for 
May, the largest May gain since the 
start of the depression. This compared 
with a gain of 11,279 in May, 1936; 
7,003 in May, 1935; 6,489 in 1934, and 
a station loss of 14,122 in 1933. 

The May gain brought the total in- 
crease for the five months this year to 
66,955, as compared with 44,150 in the 
corresponding 1936 period; 13,852 in 
the 1935 period; 17,674 in the 1934 pe- 
riod, and a loss of 85,039 in the 1933 
period. 

vv 
Valuations Increased 
of Indiana Companies 


The Indiana Board of Tax Commis- 
sioners this year has increased the valu- 
ation of telephone companies operating 
in the state a total of $6,460,748 over 
the year before. The valuation this 
year is set at $80,134,579. 
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It’s Easy to Say- 
“Nt Can’t Be Done!” 


That's just what many telephone men think when 
we tell them we can build a fine quality, highly effi- 
cient magneto telephone, out of used parts or out- 
of-service equipment they already have on hand. 





Perhaps you have felt that way about it. On the 
other hand, have you ever tried Suttle Remanufac- 
turing Service to prove it? 


We say it can be done, and that you will save 
anywheres from 25°/, to 60%. If you need mag- 
neto telephones, and have old parts, check up in 
our Suttle Salesman Catalog or write us about it. 


Let Suttle It Has 
Show You Been Done 
How to Use for Many 
Your Old Hundreds of 
Parts Telephone 
Profitably. Companies. 





See Our Catalog or Write for Details 


Suttle Equipment Co. 


Lawrenceville, Illinois 











FINANCIAL 
OPERATING DATA 


(Continued from page 24) 
the income balance 17.28 per cent, to 
$56,097. 

The company experienced the most 
destructive sleetstorm since 1909 on 
March 17, 1936, causing damage to the 
outside plant in excess of $20,000. Im- 
proved machine switching equipment 
was installed at West Sunbury and 
Eau Claire during the year, in addition 
to improvements in inter-office trunking. 

The assets of the company, totalling 
$1,885,238, include $1,372,265 invested 
in telephone plant and equipment and 
$261,538 invested in real estate. The 
liabilities include common stock valued 
at $462,300; preferred stock, $230,000; 
bonded indebtedness, $600,000; depre- 
ciation reserve, $223,809; unappropri- 
ated surplus $280,579. 


vv 
General System Recovered 
47 Per Cent of Telephones 


General Telephone Corp., with head- 
quarters in New York City, in its an- 
nual report for 1936 covering its first 
full year of operations, shows consoli- 
dated net income of $1,299,911, after all 
charges and taxes, including undistribu- 
ted profits tax. This represents an in- 
crease of $313,961, or 31.8 per cent, over 
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Leich self-contained Handset .. . 
the really MODERN TELEPHONE. 
Highest transmission — handsome — 
rugged — portable. 








The Leich Sales Corp. exclusive 
distributors for products of Leich 
Electric Co., Genoa, Ill., offers a 
complete line of telephones, switch- 
boards and line supplies . . . every- 
thing a telephone company needs. 


CROSSARMS @ TOOLS @ ANCHORS @ BATTERIES 
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the previous year. The consolidation 
of income accounts shows the earnings 
statement of each subsidiary, together 
with distributed and undistributed net 
income, which is a part of the complete 
review of the years’ operations with its 
accompanying financial statements. 

John Winn, president of the corpora- 
tion, in his report to stockholders, points 
out that although gross operating rev- 
erues of $11,962,328 were 8.1 per cent 
higher than for 1935, consolidated net 
operating income showed an increase of 
only 2.6 per cent, largely due to in- 
creased taxes. As a result, however, 
of lower fixed charges resulting from 
subsidiary refunding operations carried 
out during the year, the net earnings 
available for General Telephone Corp. 
preferred and common stocks were up 
31.8 per cent. 

The unconsolidated income account of 
General Telephone Corp. alone showed 
total income of $1,188,656 and net in- 
come, after all charges and taxes, of 
$1,019,086. Income from senior securi- 
ties of its subsidiaries more than 
covered its own preferred stock divi- 
dend requirements of $220,539. The 
balance of income was $798,548, ap- 
plicable to its 700,650 shares of com- 
mon stock. 

During 1936, Mr. Winn reports, op- 
erating subsidiaries of the corporation 
gained 19,941 telephones, an increase 
of 6.35 per cent for the year. At the 
close of the year they had recovered 
almost 47 per cent of the telephones 
lost during the depression, although 
they were still 10.9 per cent below the 
maximum number ever served. 

The entire system had approximately 
427,895 telephones in service at the end 
of the year. This figure includes 82,- 
310 telephones of subsidiaries of Indi- 
ana Central Telephone Co., in reorgani- 
zation, which is operated as part of the 
system but whose financial statements 
are not included in the General Tele- 
phone Corp. consolidation. 

The report reveals that as of March 
27, 1937, the corporation had approxi- 
mately 6,650 common stockholders and 
1,350 preferred stockholders. The aver- 
age holding of common stock amounted 
te about 90 shares and the report states 
that there is no holder of record owning 
more than 3% per cent of that stock. 

Included in the report is a diagram 
of the company’s consolidated capital 
structure, showing that 45 per cent of 
the total is in the form of debt, 17% 
per cent in preferred stock and 37% 
per cent common stock and paid-in sur- 
plus. 

The principal directly-owned operat- 
ing subsidiaries whose accounts are in- 
cluded in the consolidated statement 
are Associated Telephone Co., Ltd. 
and subsidiaries, Commonwealth Tele- 





President JOHN WINN of General 


Telephone Corp., Reports System 
Only 11 Per Cent Below its Maximum 
Number of Stations. 


phone Co., Illinois Commercial Tele- 
phone Co., Indiana Associated Tele- 
phone Corp., Ohio Associated Telephone 
Co., Pennsylvania Telephone Corp., and 
Upstate Telephone Corp. of New York. 

In addition, two subsidiary holding 
company groups are included in the con- 
solidated statement, Union Telephone 
Co. and United Telephone Co. The 
statement of General Telephone Allied 
Corp. is not included in the consolidated 
statement. 


vv 
Annual Report of the 
Manitoba Telephone System 


The annual report of the Manitoba 
Telephone System, with headquarters 
in Winnipeg, Canada, for the year end- 
ed November 30, 1936, shows a net in- 
crease of 2,566 telephones, bringing the 
total for the entire province up to 
nearly 65,000. Of the total number of 
farm telephones, which has again sur- 
passed the 10,000-mark, 8,533 are on 
limited and 1,570 on unlimited service. 

The analysis of the report states that 
an effort will be made to supply rural 
service at a minimum cost until a gen- 
eral improvement in farming conditions 
takes place. When that comes about, 
some revision upward must be taken, 
it is said. 

The increase in revenues in 1936, 
which was approximately $40,000, 
would have been greater had it not been 
for the establishment of a rural “mes- 
sage rate service at a reduced cost” 
for the drought-stricken sections of the 
province. This rate had to be made 
throughout the system’s entire terri- 
tory. As a result, many farmers hav- 
ing unlimited service took advantage 
of the limited service at reduced rates, 
practically cutting their service costs 
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in half. 
scribers did not make up the consequent 
loss in revenue. 

In Winnipeg the establishment of an 


increase in sub- 


jnexpensive one-way “out” or “in” 
service was believed to have saved a 
large number of takeouts. As another 
indication of improved conditions, how- 
ever, applications for this service are 
falling off. 

More than 10,000 telephones will 
have to be gained in the province to 
yeach the previous high of 1929, as 
shown by a chart presenting graphic 
comparisons of stations for the years 
1907 to 1936, inclusive. 

Gross revenue of the Manitoba Tele- 
phone System for the year ended No- 
vember 30, 1936, were $2,872,321, as 
compared with $2,835,362 in 1935. Net 
telephone earnings, exclusive of all 
charges excepting depreciation, were 
$362,124. The depreciation charges, in 
accordance with the order of the pub- 
lic utility board, were $347,384, leaving 
a surplus for the year of $14,730. The 
total reserves, including surplus, sink- 
ing fund and depreciation, amount to 
$11,087,133. 

The assets of the Manitoba Telephone 
System, as of November 30, 1936, total 
$32,199,745. They include a plant in- 
vestment of $22,303,945. 
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Meadville (Pa.) Company 
Makes Good Showing 


The report of the Meadville Tele- 
phone Co., of Meadville, Pa., for the 
year ended December 31, 1936, shows a 
net increase of 3.2 per cent in stations, 
bringing the total in service at the 
close of the year up to 4,349, 9.4 per 
cent less than at the peak of 1929. 
The number of toll messages increased 
16.7 per cent over 1935 and toll rev- 
19.2 per cent. Bond interest 
requirements were earned 2.7 times and 
preferred stock income requirements, 
2.0 times. 


enues, 


Total operating revenues for 1936 
were $179,756; operating expenses were 
$119,253. After deducting $10,951 for 
operating taxes, the net operating in- 
come, was $49,552, as compared with 
$46,211 in 1935. The net income, after 
fixed charges, was $32,856, as com- 
pared with $29,952 in the previous 
The total surplus, on December 
31, 1936, after preferred and common 
stock dividends of 6 per cent, was $111,- 
521, as compared with $126,709 in 1935. 

Lloyd C. Wright, president of the 
company, in his analysis of the 1936 
financial statements, directs attention 
of the stockholders to the fact that 
taxes paid by the company and its toll 
users amounted to $16,073. This is 
equivalent to $14.61 a share on pre- 
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year. 


ferred stock outstanding and to $3.70 
per connected station. 

During 1936 gross additions to plant 
amounted to $77,814, a net increase of 
$34,194, bringing the total plant value 
up to $871,859. The reserve for de- 
preciation was $125,135 at the close of 
1936, as compared with $104,729 in 
1935. The company’s total assets, as 
of December 31, 1936, were $1,103,468. 

As of December 1, 1936, the company 
issued and sold at 97.5 first mortgage 
bonds bearing interest at 4 per cent, 
for a period of 25 years, to refund 
$344,400 of 6 per cent bonds. 

The Conneaut Lake magneto ex- 
change was converted to automatic op- 
eration in 1936, and this year it is 
planned to convert two additional | 
small exchanges. 

The Meadville Telephone Co. op- 
erates eight exchanges, serving 4,297 | 
subscribers’ stations and 52 connecting | 
stations. It has 340 miles of pole lines, 
with 7,418 miles of exchange wire, 763 
miles of toll wire and 2,547 miles of | 
underground wire. 

The average number of daily ex-| 
change messages during 1936 was 22,- 
863 and the total number of outward 
toll messages, 162,783. The total pay- 
roll for 1936 was $68,887, with an av- 
erage of 76 employes. 





vv 
Refunding Bonds Filed 
by New York Company | 

The Securities and Exchange Com- | 
mission, Washington, D. C., recently 
announced that the New York Tele-| 
phone Co. had filed a registration state- 
ment under the 1933 securities act cov- 
ering $25,000,000 of refunding mort- | 
gage 3% per cent bonds, Series B, due 
July 1, 1967. 

Delivery of the New York company 
bonds in temporary form exchangeable 
for definite bonds when prepared will 
be made at the office of J. P. Morgan 
& Co., New York. 

According to the New York com- 
pany’s registration statement, the SEC 
said that “the net proceeds from the 
sale of the bonds are to be applied to | 
the redemption of the company’s out- 
standing issue of $25,000,000 par value 
6% per cent cumulative preferred stock 
which the company has called for re- 
demption on July 15, 1937, at 110 per 
cent and accrued dividends. The com- 
pany expects to obtain the balance of 
the funds for the redemption from its 
current cash.” 

The price at which the bonds will 
be offered to the public, the names of 
the underwriters, underwriting dis- 
counts and commissions, and the re- 
demption provisions are to be furnished 
by amendment to the registration state- 
ment. James L. Kilpatrick of New 
York City is president of the company. 
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CENTRAL OFFICE 
PROTECTOR 
The No. 100 Cook Central 
Office Protector is a favorite 
with thousands of engineers 
because of its self-soldering 
heat coils, simple design and 


facilities for easy testing. 


COOK ELECTRIC CO. 


2700 Southport Ave. Chicago 











Gray Pay Station Loses Patent Suit 


Fepera Judge Philip L. Sullivan 
in northern district court of Illinois, 
Chicago, ruled, on June 2, that the Gray 
Telephone Pay Station Co., Hartford, 
Conn., had failed to prove charges of 
alleged patent infringement on prepay- 
ment telephone stations by the Western 
Electric Co., and dismissed the com- 
plaint filed by the Gray company. 
Counsel for the Gray company stated 
an appeal from the decision may be 
taken, although plans have not been 
made as yet. 

In defense of the infringement 
charges, the Western Electric took the 
position during the trial that the Long 
patent was inspired through a device 
made by the Automatic Electric Co., 
and loaned to Mr. Long prior to his 
application on May 25, 1920, for letters 
patent. Under such _ circumstances, 
counsel stated, the Long patent was 
invalid and there could be no infringe- 
ment. 

In a verbal opinion handed down, 
Judge Sullivan said in part that he 
was convinced that the Gray company 
had not met the requirements of law 
to prove that George A. Long, the in- 
ventor, had completed his patent. 


Entirely NEW 


in Telephony. 
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Improves Ringing and 
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The suit centered around the dial 
pay stations widely used throughout 
the country and familiar to countless 
users of public telephones. The Gray 
company had for many years been 
manufacturing such pay stations for 
the Western Electric, but early in 1934 
the latter company began to manufac- 
ture them itself. Later that year, the 
Gray company brought suit against 
Western Flectric. 

The Gray company alleged that the 
dial pay stations made by Western Elec- 
tric were an infringement of a patent 
issued to George A. Long, president of 
the Gray company. An injunction to 
restrain the Western Electric from fur- 
ther manufacture of the dial pay sta- 
tions and an accounting for damages 
were sought. 

In his recent decision Judge Sullivan 
held that the Long patent, which was 
applied for in 1920, had been antici- 
pated by pay stations in use as far 
back as 1911 by the Bay Cities Home 
Telephone Co. in San Francisco and 
that, furthermore, it had been antici- 
pated by the Forsberg patent issued 
in 1912 and the Lundell patent issued 
in 1917. Both of these patents are 
owned by the Western Electric Co. 

Judge Sullivan rendered his decision 
at the conclusion of the trial without 
leaving the bench. 

The contention of the Gray company 
was that George A. Long, the inventor 
and president of the company, had been 
granted letters patent on July 5, 1921, 
covering “certain new and useful im- 
provements” embodied in automatic tele- 
phone pay stations. Both that firm and 
Western Electric “for many years” 
were jointly engaged in the manufac- 
ture and sale of the devices embody- 
ing the invention, but in 1934 the West- 
ern Electric proceeded to manufacture 
the devices independently, the com- 
plaint charged. 


The improvements covered in Long’s 
patent include equipping of a manual 
telephone with a dial, slots for three 
coin denominations, a temporary sus- 
pension box for depositing of coins, 
an operator’s refund and collection key, 
and audible coin deposit signals of dif- 
ferent character. 

The Western Electric Co. was the 
Gray Telephone Pay Station Co. cus- 
tomer for approximately 85 per cent of 
the plant’s production, it is stated. 

The Gray Telephone Pay Station Co., 
of which George A. Long is president 
and general manager, produced the first 
device in the world for the collection of 
telephone charges without the coopera- 





GEORGE A. 


LONG, President of 
Gray Telephone Pay Station Co. and 
Inventor of Many of Its Products. 
He Is a Pioneer Inventor in Pay 
Station Equipment. 


tion of an attendant. Application for the 
first pay station patent was filed April 
5, 1888, by William Gray, one of the 
organizers of the company, and the first 
patent was granted to him August 13, 
1889, by the U. S. Patent Office. 

Between that time and his death, in 
1902, he was granted 23 U.S. patents on 
improvements to the original pay sta- 
tion. George A. Long, early associate 
of Mr. Gray, to whom goes the honor 
for making the first working model of 
a telephone pay station machine, was 
called upon to take up the work carried 
on for many years by Mr. Gray. 

Mr. Long set to work to develop a 
pre-payment pay station and his full 
prepayment multi-coin pay station is 
an outstanding contribution to modern 
telephone practice. This machine was 
standarized by the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. until 1912. Not 
only was local traffic speeded up by this 
pay station but toll charges were col- 
lected before the circuit was built up. 

In 1905 Mr. Long designed and filed 
patents for a pay station to be used in 
connection with machine switching 
equipment. In that year 50 of his ma- 
chines were put in serivce on Strowger 
automatic equipment at Fall River, 
Mass. 

More than 50 patents have been 
granted Mr. Long on pay station equip- 
ment by the U. S. Patent Office. In 
1909 the Gray Telephone Pay Station 
Co. won a victory in a patent infringe- 
ment suit against the Western Electric 
Co., the ruling being later sustained by 
the highest courts of the land. 
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The Manufacturers’ | 
Department 


Stromberg-Carlson’s Indiana 
Representative Dies 

Paul D. Myers, sales representative 
of the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Mfg. Co. in Indiana for the past seven 
years, with headquarters in Indianapo- 
lis, passed away in that city on May 19. 
During the last few weeks of his life 
Mr. Myers had been under treatment in 
the Methodist Hospital following a 
heart disturbance which developed as 





PAUL D. MYERS, the 
Stromberg-Carlson’s Sales Represen- 


Dean of 


tatives, Passed Away Recently in 
Indianapolis Following a Short Iil- 
ness. He Was Associated With 
the Stromberg-Carlison Sales Organi- 
zation Continuously Since 1899. 


he seemed to be recovering satisfactor- 
ily from an illness extending over a 
period of about three months. 

Born in Bethlehem, Pa., in 1872, 
Paul D. Myers started in the telephone 
business as a night operator at the age 
of 14 in Lancaster, Pa. Following that 
he worked as a lineman, and later as 
superintendent of a construction crew. 
Telephone exchanges were managed in 
Pennsylvania., Mitchell, Ontario, Can., 
Albuquerque, N. M., and Lincoln, Il. 

Mr. Myers joined forces with the 
Stromberg-Carlson company in 1899, 
having earlier been employed by an- 
other manufacturer during which time 
he installed various dial type exchanges 
throughout the country, among these 
being the first Independent exchange in 
La Porte, Ind. 

His initial assignment with the 
Stromberg-Carlson company was that 
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of traveling representative in the state 
of Illinois. He occupied this post for | 
25 years, only being relieved of it to be | 
assigned special work in the Chicago | 
office of the Stromberg-Carlson organi- 
zation. In the spring of 1930 he was 
appointed sales representative of the 
company for Indiana and later was as- 
signed, in addition, the greater portion 
of the state of Michigan. 

During the many years spent in 
traveling Illinois, Indiana and Michi- 
gan, Mr. Myers made a host of friends, 
especially establishing himself in the 
confidence of the telephone men and 
women of these three states. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Nell 
Myers, and a daughter, Mrs. E. J. Fleis- 
chli of Springfield, Ill. 

Interment was made at Lincoln, IIl., 
where Mr. Myers made his home for a 
number of years. 

In his passing the Stromberg-Carlson 
company loses the dean of its traveling | 
sales force. While there were many 
men associated with him who 
younger in years, none was more 
youthful in spirit, outlook, and enthusi- 
astic sales effort. 


were 
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The Hubbard Steel 
Economy Pin 


The most difficult problems in devel- 
ing a strong steel pin at a reasonable | 
price lie in the manner in which the | 
pin thread is designed and the method 
of fastening the pin in the arm. The 
new Hubbard No. 800 economy pin, it | 
is stated, solves these problems in a 
unique manner. A patented pin thread 
is expanded from a steel tube in such 
a manner that perfect fit, resiliency, | 
and strength are said to be obtained to | 
equal or surpass cast, welded or cut | 
threads. 

The pin body is formed of high- 
strength, rust-resisting, alloy steel. | 
The base is square, measuring 2-3/16| 
inches across the diagonal. To elim- 
inate the cost of a nut, washer and 
threading, an expanding wedge clip of 
the best grade of stainless steel is fit- 
ted in slots at the bottom of the pin 
shank. One or two light taps on an 
installing rod spreads the wedge clip 
into the sides of the pin hole, locking 
the pin solidly in the arm. Pins may 
be salvaged many times with no im- 
pairment of the locking mechanism, it 
is stated. 


Designed for a normal loading of | 








SPLICING 
SLEEVES 


Made in all sizes and 


combinations for cop- 
per and iron wire... . 
Reliable sleeves stand 
for the very best in 
double tube spliced 


joints. 
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Specially - Designed 
Hubbard Steel 
Economy Pin. 

800 pounds, this new 
pin is suitable for 
telephone, signal and 
low voltage lines of 
all types. Consider- 
ing its many claimed 
advantages, such as 
long life and salvage 
value, immunity to 
temperature haz- 
ards, decay, termites, 
“digestion” and burn- 
ing, and the fact 
that it fits in an 
11/16-inch crossarm 
hole, the Hubbard 
economy pin in service, it is declared, 
has been found to live up to its name. 
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BOOK REVIEW 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS’ HANDBOOK; 
Vol. 5. Electric Communication and 
Electronics. Published by John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., New York City; 878 pages, 
5% by 8% inches; Price, $5 net. This 
is the third edition of this volume, the 
text having been rewritten by a staff of 
specialists under the authorship of 
Harold Pender, Ph. D., Se. D., editor- 
in-chief, and Knox Mcllwain, B. S., 

E. E., associate editor-in-chief. 

















Vol. 4 (Entitled Electric Power), of 
the Wiley engineering handbook series 
(recently published in its third edition) 
together with Vol. 5 on Electric Com- 
munication and Electronics, comprise 
the handbook for electrical engineers. 
In the reprinting of the handbook 
series, the fundamental material un- 
derlying all engineering has been pub- 
lished in a separate volume, No. 1, 
edited by O. E. Eshbach. Vol. 2, on 
Electric Power, and Vol. 3, on Design; 
Shop Practice, together make up the 
mechanical engineers’ handbook, edited 
by R. T. Kent. 

Telephone men will be particularly 
interested in section 13 on telephony 
of volume 5. This section, containing 56 
pages, takes up such subjects as sub- 
station equipment and circuits, central 
office systems, telephone lines (local 
toll and program facilities) and radio 
telephone systems. The section is pro- 
fusely illustrated with line drawings, 
as are also the other sections. 

Under central office systems are de- 
scribed (and illustrated) the operation 
of the magneto and common battery 
manual equipment of various types, the 
Strowger automatic system, the direc- 
tor system which makes it available for 
metropolitan exchange areas, and the 
panel type automatic system. 

The titles of the sections are as fol- 





lows: 1, Mathematics, Units and Sym. 
bols; 2, Properties of Materials; 3, 
Electric Circuits, Lines and Fields; 4, 
Resistors, Inductors and Capacitors; 5, 
Electron Tubes; 6, Electromechanical- 
Acoustic Devices; 7, Circuit Elements; 
8, High-Frequency Transmission; 9, 
Acoustics; 10, Electrical Measure- 
ments; 11, Telegraphy; 12, Sound-Re- 
production Systems; 13, Telephony; 14, 
Facsimile Transmission and Reception; 
15, Television. 
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Stromberg-Carlson Brochure 


on Colored Handsets 

“Telephones in Color” is the title of 
a new folder put out by the Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., an insert of 
which appeared in TELEPHONY of May 
8. It illustrates in actual colors the 
company’s 1197 handset in the follow- 
ing hues: Maroon, orchid, brown, pow- 
der blue, Nile green, peach, Chinese 
red, ivory and transparent glass. Color 
illustrations are also included of the 
1198 handset and the 1191 and 1192 
self-contained handsets, which come in 
all the colors mentioned. ., 

The brochure, which is most attrac- 
tively prepared, is suitable for all tele- 
phone employes contacting the public 
for the purpose of selling telephone 
service, to show or give prospects. 
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is the only one combining under one cover the essentials of 
this important subject involving many divisions which have 
been treated separately and occasionally in numerous reports 
and articles. It includes results of the author’s researches, 
fitted into a broad survey of the principles applying to In- 
ductive Coordination. It is NOT a compilation of catalog 
data or undigested reports. It is a carefully developed treat- 
ment and clarification of a subject which, though important, 
has received too little attention. Many diagrams illustrate 
the practical application of the principles in a manner very 
readily followed. The variation in values of factors is pre- 
sented, and theory and practice under these conditions are 
carefully differentiated. 
CHAPTER HEADINGS: 
I. Elements of the Problem. 
II. Susceptiveness and Coupling Factors. 
III. Effects of Conductor Arrangements. 
IV. Transpositions. 
V. Coordinated Transpositions. 
VI. Telephone Circuits on Power Structures. 
VII. Power System Wave Shape. 
VIII. Transformer Exciting Current and Bank Connections. 
IX. Flow of Residual Currents. 
X. Control of Residuals. 
XI. Miscellaneous Values and Remedial Measures. 
XII. Susceptiveness Factors. 
XIII. Low Frequency Induction. 
XIV. Miscellaneous Methods. 
Appendices @ Bibliography @ Index 
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ALBERT E. SMITH, 56 years 
old, general commercial superin- 
tendent of the Indiana Bell Tele- 
phone Co. almost the entire time 
since its organization in 1920, died 
on June 7 at the Methodist Hos- 
pital, Indianapolis. His death fol- 





lowed an operation for appendi- 
citis performed Saturday, June 5. 


Funeral services were held in 
Indianapolis, Wednesday after- 
noon, June 9, with burial in 
Washington Park cemetery. 

Mr. Smith was born on Novem- 
ber 11, 1880, in Noble County, In- 
diana, and started his telephone 
career as a clerk for the Central 
Union Telephone Co. at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., in April, 1906. Later 





OBITUARY 


he was transferred in the same 
capacity to Garrett and Lafay- 
ette, where he was made special 
agent in charge of canvassing in 
May, 1910. In December, 1911, 
he was appointed manager at 
Frankfort and Lafayette and re- 
mained in that position until May, 
1917. 


After another period as special 
agent, with headquarters at In- 
dianapolis, during which time he 
traveled to all parts of the state, 
Mr. Smith was promoted in April, 
1920, (when the Indiana Bell was 
organized) to eastern division 
commercial manager with head- 
quarters at Muncie. He was 
transferred to South Bend as 
northern division commercial su- 
perintendent in December, 1920. 
On January 15, 1921, more than 
16 years ago, Mr. Smith was pro- 
moted to the position of general 
commercial superintendent of the 
Indiana Bell. 


He was a member of the In- 
dianapolis Optimist Club (of 
which organization he was a past 


president), the Columbia Club, 
the Scottish Rite and Murat 
Shrine. He belonged to the 


Downey Avenue Christian Church. 


Surviving are his wife, Mrs. 
Maude E. Smith; a daughter, 
Phyllis A. Smith; a son, Lawson 
F. Smith; two sisters, Mrs. Merle 
Robinson and Mrs. G. W. Gat- 
wood, and a brother, Byron J. 
Smith, all of Indianapolis. 





COMMISSION AND 
COURT ACTIVITIES 


(Continued from page 28) 


ing expired, individuals who have taken 
no action will be unable to obtain re- 
funds authorized in a supreme court 
decision on April 30, 1934, upholding 
cuts on coin-box service. 

The city of Chicago filed its petition 
May 27 in federal district court through 
Corporation Counsel Barnet Hodes. It 
is claimed the city was chiefly respon- 
sible in obtaining the refunds for Chi- 
cago customers during eleven years of 
litigation that led to the United States 
Supreme Court on two occasions. The 
case dates back to August 16, 1923, 
when the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
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sion prescribed reduced rates on four 
classes of coin-boxes located in resi- 
dences, but not on public pay stations. 
Shortly thereafter, the order of the 
commission was enjoined, and the pro- 
tracted legal battle ensued. 


vv 
Ohio Bell Rate Case 
Again Before Commission 


After being in litigation for the past 
13 years the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
state-wide rate case is back where it 
started—in the hands of the Ohio Public 
Utilities Commission. That body having 
ordered the company to pay back to 
subscribers in 46 cities and towns of 
the state approximately $12,000,000 in 
alleged excessive rates collected, the 
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protector consists of two blocks 
of porcelain—the line end being 
equipped with fuse clips only 
while the other end has fuse 
| clips, ground connection and a 
well for the discharge blocks. 
Regularly equipped with seven- 
ampere, fiber-type fuses with 
nutted ends, and Type 2105 dis- 
charge blocks. Write for further 
information regarding this and 
other Sands protective devices. 
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case was carried by the company to the 
Ohio Supreme Court. 

‘hat tribunal approved the finding 
of the commission, following which the 
case then went to the United States 
Supreme Court and that body remanded 
it back to the state court, after criti- 
cizing the utilities commission because 
of its method in fixing the valuation of 
telephone company’s property, as a 
base rate. 

The case was received back from 
the Ohio court by the commission on 
June 3 and on the next day, following 
a conference three and one-half hours 
in length, with Randolph Eide, presi- 
dent of the Ohio Bell company and 
Frank M. Stephens, vice-president, it 
was announced by Chairman C. F. 
Schaber of the comission that action on 
setting a date for a rehearing of the 
case had been deferred. 

Due to the length of the conference 
it was believed in some quarters that 
a compromise may have been discussed. 

vy 


Legislature Seeks to Ban 
Extra Charge for Handsets 


After considerable wrangling over an 
unfavorable report of the judiciary 
committee, both houses of the Connecti- 
cut Generai Assembly adopted a bill 
June 4 abolishing the extra monthly 
charge made by the Southern New Eng- 
land Telephone Co. for the handset tele- 
phone. 

In moving the rejection of the bill, 
Noah H. Swayne, republican leader and 
chairman of the judiciary committee, 
said the telephone company has pub- 
licly announced that it will eliminate 
the 15-cent monthly extra charge on 
handsets within a year. Furthermore, 
he said, the house should not interfere 
with a matter over which the public 
utilities commission has jurisdiction. 

vv 
Toll Rate Complaint 


Satisfactorily Settled 


A proceeding relating to the toll 
rates charged by the Rochester Tele- 
phone Corp. for calls between Roches- 
ter and Fairport, Monroe couty, has 
been closed by the New York Public 
Service Commission as the satisfaction 
of a complaint against the rate would 
necessitate the establishment of a non- 
standard toll rate the objections to 
which are pointed out in a report ap- 
proved by the Commission. 

The report points out that a com- 
plaint against the service at Pittsford 
has been satisfied by the conversion of 
the exchange from magneto to com- 
mon battery operation and that a com- 
plaint against the toll rates between 
Rochester and Pittsford and between 
Rochester and East Rochester have 
been satisfied by the toll rate reduc- 
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Crapo Galvanized Telephone Wire is drawn from 
iron, and steel, of special analyses . . . . scientifically 
processed under direct laboratory supervision... . 
extra galvanized by the Crapo Patented Process. 
Each grade and size is produced in accordance 
with the most rigid specifications and labora- 
tory-inspected for correct results. This exacti- 
tude in manufacture, backed by years of ex- 
perience and research, insures galvanized 
line wire which meets every requirement 
for electrical conductivity, tensile strength, 


ductility and durability. 


Readily available from representative jobbers 
in the following grades: E. B.B., B.B., Steel 
and Crapo HTL-85 High-tensile, Low- 
resistance Line Wire. Consult the nearest 
distributor, or write direct! 






TELEPHONE WIRE 
STEEL STRAND 
. 


INDIANA STEEL 
& WIRE CO. 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 
















HOT GALVANIZED 

OLIVER STANDARD 

TRANSPOSITION 
BRACKETS 


are made in four styles and meet the individual 
standards of the Western Union and American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co., The American 
Telephone and Telegraph type bracket is pro- 
vided with a %-inch round hole for lagging to 
the arm to prevent side movement. 


OLIVER IRON and STEEL CORP. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


OLIVER “am MATERIALS 


APPROVED AND = Q@MMBACCEPTED SINCE 1894 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


in this section 


furnished upon request 








CABLE—LEAD ENCASED 





Kennecott Wire and Cable Company, 
Subsidiary of Kennecott Copper Corpo- 
ration (formerly American Electrical 
Works), Phillipsdale, R. |.—Paper tele- 
phone cable, switchboard cable, bare 
copper wire. Chicago office: 20 N. 
Wacker Drive; Cincinnati: Traction 
Bldg.; New York: 100 E. 42nd St. 











POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 














H. Sigalet & Company, Ltd., Lumby, 
. ©., Canada—Western Red Cedar 
Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 











Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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tions which were made effective last 
August 1. 

Rates between Rochester and Pitts- 
ford were reduced from 15 to 10 cents 
for station-to-station calls and from 
25 to 20 cents for person-to-person 
calls and the same reductions were 
made for calls between Rochester and 
East Rochester. No change was made 
in the Rochester-Fairport rates. 

To establish a 10-cent rate between 
Rochester and Fairport, says the report, 
would be to create a rate five-cents 
lower than the new standard rate for 
distances over eight miles and up to 
16 miles. One of the desirable results 
of the reductions in short-haul rates 
made last August was the elimination 
of 11 of the 37 non-standard toll rates 
in effect before then. 

If a special 10-cent rate is estab- 
lished between Rochester and Fairport, 
subscribers in Webster, Spencerport 
and Henrietta—each about the same 
distance from Rochester and to which a 
15-cent rate now applies—might expect 
the same preferential treatment as 
might also subscribers in villages 
about the same distances from other 
cities including Syracuse and Buffalo. 


vy 
Seeks to Enjoin Selling 
of Advertising in Directory 


A suit asking a court order to pre- 
vent the Indiana Bell Telephone Co. 
from selling advertising in its directory 
was filed recently in superior court in 
Indianapolis. Paul B. Keller, head of a 
transfer company, charged the tele- 
phone company discriminated against 
his company as to the position of its 
advertisement in the telephone directory 
and as to terms of payment. 

In asking the injunction, he charged 
that “advertising is not set out in the 
defendant’s articles of incorporation as 
part of the operation of the telephone 
system” and that advertising rates “are 
exorbitant.” Telephone company offi- 
cials declined to comment on the suit. 


vv 
Subscriber Wishes Service 
From Another Company 


Testimony was presented recently be- 
fore W. A. Anderson, an examiner of 
the Wisconsin Public Service Commis- 
sion on the application of Joseph Braun, 
of Francis Creek, to be served by the 
Manitowoc & Northern Telephone Co. 
Mr. Braun has been on the Whitelaw 
line of the Commonwealth Telephone 
Co. Officers of the Manitowoc & North- 
ern company are willing to serve Braun 
but for the fact the latter is in terri- 
tory already served by the Common- 
wealth company. 

The Commonwealth company is will- 
ing to make an exception in the Braun 





case and allow him to be served by the 
other company, which is connected 
without charge to the Manitowoc ex- 
change of the Wisconsin Telephone Co, 
Officers of the Commonwealth company, 
however, fear an exception in the Braun 
case may mean others in the vicinity of 
Francis Creek and on a line serving 
eight patrons through the Whitelaw 
exchange might make similar requests, 

At the hearing before Examiner An- 
derson the Commonwealth company 
suggested that the Manitowoc & North- 
ern Telephone Co. negotiate to take 
over the four-mile telephone line servy- 
ing the subscribers through the White- 
law exchange. 


vv 
Commission Rulings and 
Schedule of Hearings 


Federal Communications Commission 
Washington, D. C. 


May 26: The commission approved 
the application for interlocking posi- 
tions of Frank Bracelin, general mana- 
ger of the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. Mr. Bracelin sought dual posts in 
the Northwestern Bell and Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

June 1: American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. filed tariff reducing zone 
charges on overseas and ship-to-shore 
telephone calls. 

June 17: Hearings to be resumed in 
Washington in the telephone investiga- 
tion now being conducted under and 
pursuant to public resolution No. 8 of 
the 74th Congress. 

June 3: Authority to hold interlock- 
ing positions granted Carl Ulffers, vice- 
president of the Southwestern Bell Tel- 
ephone Co., in the United Telephone Co. 
and the Carolina Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. as secretary-treasurer; also 
allowed posts in Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. of Virginia. 

June 28: Hearing in Harrisburg, 
Pa., before an examiner for the tele- 
phone division on joint application of 
the Bell Telephone Co. of Pa., Philadel- 
phia, and the Pennsylvania Telephone 
Corp., Erie, for a certificate that their 
proposed acquisition of certain tele- 
phone properties in the commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania will be of advantage 
to the persons to whom service is to be 
rendered and in the public interest. 

July 19: Hearing before telephone 
division on application of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for special 
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PLANT 
ENGINEERING 
and 
Ge) hyn lila gle). 


Building and Rebuilding 
Telephone Plants 


Consultation Services 
> 


Wiring Jobs, Installations, 
Switchboard Atterations 


Expert Consultants on All 
Telephone Problems 


National Engineering 
Flare! 


Construction Co. 


103! West Van Buren 
CHICAGO 


Street 








JOHN M. COOK 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Specializing in toll compensation matters—for 
the better part of twenty-nine years. 


Standard Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 








Accounting, Tax and Rate Consultant 


22 Years Continuous Contact 
with Telephone Organizations 


C. B. RUSSELL 


Interurban Bldg. Columbus, Ohio 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 


ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 





experimental license, for communication 
with any fixed point beyond the conti- 
nental limits of the United States. 

Hearing postponed to this date from 
June 17 because several engineers, who 
will participate, will be attending the 
C.C.1.R meeting in Bucharest on 
June 17. 


Illinois Commerce Commission 


June 9: Hearing in Springfield on 
complaint of the Zeigler Rotary Club, 
West Frankfort Rotary Club and the 
West Frankfort Lions Club against the 
Illinois Commercial Telephone Co. as 
to telephone service in Franklin county. 
Application of city of West Frankfort 
to be made additional party to com- 
plaint by Frank E. Trobaugh, attorney. 
Application of city of Benton to be 
made an additional party to complaint 
by Marion M. Hart, corporation counsel. 


Missouri Public Service Commission 

June 5: Joint application filed by 
P. W. Bone to sell and O. B. Parsons 
to purchase the Pineville Telephone Co. 
located at Pineville. 


New York Public Service Commission 


June 7: ——— in New York be- 
fore Examiner W. Cooper on peti- 
tion of the New York ‘Telephone Co. to 
issue $25,000,000 refunding bonds. 

June 10: Hearing in New York be- 
fore Commissioner Van Namee on com- 
plaint of certain subscribers against 
the New York Telephone Co. as to 
rates, etc., with respect to listings in 
the New York City classified directory. 

Ohio Public Utilities Commission 


May 27: Order issued authorizing 
purchase of the plant telephone service 
of the Pharis Tire & Rubber Co., New- 
ark, by the Newark Telephone Co. for 
$1000 and the substitution of the tele- 
phone company’s service. 

June 1: Order issued authorizing the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co., effective as 
of this date, to revise its rates for 
Cleveland, Westlake, Berea, Victory, 
Montrose, Wickliffe, Terrace, and In- 
dependence exchanges (which now pro- 
vides a 10-cent toll for calls for con- 
tiguous suburban exchange) so as to 
reduce such toll to the present exchange 
message (measured) rate, these rates 
for different classes of service being 
41%, 4 and 3% cents. 

Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

June 11: Second hearing in Madi- 
son on the petition of the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. to increase its telephone 
bills temporarily four-tenths per cent 
to cover the levy upon the company 
through the Wisconsin emergency tax. 





BARTLETT 
Tree Trimming 
Tools 


For large limbs Bartlett No. 
44 Pole Saw is ideal. This saw 
is securely held by the head 
which is stamped from stiff 
cold rolled steel and fastened to 
the pole by three bolts. It can 
be adjusted to three ungles to 
suit the operator’s position 
and the blade is ground for 
clearance which prevents bind- 
ing. Other Bartlett products 
include the famous No. 1-W 
Tree Trimmer which will cut 
limbs up to 14%” in diameter 





and the Bartlett Two- 
Hana Pruner, especially de- 
signed for telephone company 
work. Also Tree Paint. 
Write for complete catalog 
and price list. 


BARTLETT MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 








3052 E. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit, Michigan 








Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 








JOHN C. LARKIN & COMPANY 
Consulting 
Accountants and Engineers 
Specializing in a Professional Service to 
Telephone Utilities Covering the Field of 
Accounting and Engineering 
Chamber of Commerce Building 
Syracuse, New York 




















Telephone Securities Corporation 
120 So. Le Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone — ois! 


Underwriters and distributors 
of securities of Independent 


telephone companies 
Inquiries invited 











ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH and BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Baker, Walsh & Company 


ESTABLISHED 1921 
Specialists in Telephone Financing 


CHICAGO 


29 So. La Salle St. Tel, Randolph 4553 








J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals. Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organisation, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies. 


8324 Bankers Bidg., Chicago 
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BURGESS 


WAN SA partery 


Burgess Battery Co., Freeport, Ill., or Inland Equipment Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 





RECONSTRUCTED 


Kellogg No. 301 E 500-ohm self-restor- 
ing combine line drops and jack, 10 
per strip @ 

Western Elec. No. 
complete with crank and screws @.. 1.85 

Leich Elec. Local or C. B. Transmitters 
with New mouthpiece and Back @ -90 


22 3-bar Bdg. Gen. 


Kellogg No. 729 8S. A. Straight line 

Cc. B. wood hotel sets with Booster 

GONE @ cccccccsccccccccecscseceesess 6.75 
Kellogg No. 2696 4-bar 1000 or 1600 


ohm Bdg. compacts with short arm @_ 8.00 
Chicago Telo. Supply or Am. Elec. Re- 
ceiver with repolished shell and new 


COPED BD cecccccccccccescocesceceses .90 
Monarch No. 33 desk set with 3-bar 

1000 or 1600 ohm inside connection 

Sigmal set @ .occoscccccsccesesccecs 7.85 


@ 
Automatic Elec. Co 
GH @ cccccesccessesectcevccesoosscs -35 
—? Elec. No. 


ote A spring driven, 
New Cook No. 44 H Wall type Pro- 
tector rack with GG No. 10 Cross 
connecting strip, 20-line units com- 
plete with Fuses and Carbons and 
mounting brackets @..........++.-- 7.50 
New Kellogg C. B. or Magneto Graba- 
phones complete with 3 Cond. Cord 
lege signal sete ©... ccccccccceseses 1 
Western Elec. Cordless Visual signal 
B. PBX board with 7 local lines 
and 3 trunks complete with desk set 
es GE ED 6 h0-vo 0b 006045 cencesecess 100.00 
Chicago Telo. Supply Local Battery Ind. 
coll, 3 connection type @ 


i) 
o 


Write for Bulletin 


REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 
1934 West 2ist St., Pilsen Sta. 
Chicago, Il. 








TELEPHONY ADVERTISERS 
will give you service 
which will be pleasing 





EQUIPMENT | 


ae 26.50 | 








POSITIONS WANTED 





EXPERIENCED telephone and light 
manager, employed, desires position as 
traveling salesman. Technical training and 
experience. References furnished. Well 


known in telephone field. Write P. O. 


Box 83, Wilmar, Ark. 





WAN TED—Cable splicing and switch- 
board work. Twenty years’ experience with 
Bell and Independent companies. Have 
testing equipment. Best of references. Will 
go anywhere and handle any job, large or 
small. Address 8628, care of TELEPHONY. 





POSITION with Independent company. 
Competent switchboard maintenance, in- 
staller, wire chief duties and outside plant. 
Address 8627, care of TELEPHONY. 





MAN AN, age po Eight years’ service Bell 
System. Complete knowledge Commercial 
Department. Believe greater opportunity 
Independent companies. References, pres- 
ent supervisor. Address 8622, care of 
TELEPHONY. 


POSITION DESIRED by telephone 
engineer with executive experience, aged 
38, college graduate, now employed in tele- 
phone engineering with 14 years’ experi- 
ence. Address 8564, care of TELEPHONY. 








ACCOUNTANT OR AUDITOR de- 
sires position with Independent telephone 
company. 18 years’ experience in all 
branches of telephone accounting. Can give 
A-1 references. Investment considered. 
Address 8630, care of TELEPHONY. 











Reconditioned 
Switchboard Jacks 


Lamp 
Answering 
Multiple 
Individual 


Combined Drops and 
Jacks 
Lamps and Lamp Caps 
. 
BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 


& SUPPLY CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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POSITION WANTED—I5 years’ ex- 
perience telephone and telegraph equipment, 
engineering, installation and maintenance; 


Condensed 
News 


Telephones 


CuHIcaco, ILL.—The Illinois Bell a e- 
phone Co. has announced that 918,5 
telephones were in use in Chicago < on 
April 28, compared with 914,983 at the 
end of March, and 863,819 at the end 
of April, 1936. 

NEw York, N. Y.—General Tele- 
phone Corp. reports for its subsidiaries 
a gain of 2,831 company-owned tele- 
phones for the month of April, as com- 
pared with a gain of 1,932 telephones 
for the month of April, 1936. The gain 
for the first four months of 1937 totals 
9,301 telephones, or 2.78 per cent, as 
compared with a gain of 6,905 tele- 
phones, or 2.21 per cent for the corre- 
sponding period of 1936. The subsidiar- 
ies now have in operation a total of 
344,017 company-owned telephones. 

CoLuUMBUS, OHI0.—Telephone instal- 
lations in Columbus during the month 
of April showed the largest monthly 


| gain this year as well as the largest 


and building repair and maintenance in su- | 


pervisory capacity. Two years’ sales ex- 
perience. Age 39. Locate anywhere. 
dress 8626, care of TELEPHONY. 

















Locate cable trouble with the CANTY 
FAULT FINDER. This new cable test- 
er operates on two dry cells and locates 
all cable faults (except opens). There 
are two binding posts for lead wires to 
bad cable pairs. Adjustment of tone is 
simple,—move lock nut up or down. Size 
3”x4”"x7”. No telephone exchange should 
be without the CANTY FAULT FIND- 
ER. Price $12.50 postpaid complete, 
less head set. Address 


JERRY CANTY, Hopkins, Mo. 


Ad- | 


| increase since the depression started. 


The net gain for April, according to the 
figures of the local office of the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co., was 1,303 tele- 
phones. During the month, 2,086 tele- 
phones were connected while the num- 
ber of disconnections was 783. 

The gain compares with the net in- 
creases of 619 in April, 1936, 429 in 
April, 1935, 382 in April, 1934, and a 
loss of 451 in April, 1933. 

The total installations in Columbus 
for the first four months of this year 
were 6,582. The total number of tele- 
phones in use in the Columbus exchange 
area on May 1 was 74,546. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis.—The Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. gained 17,500 telephones 
during 1936 as compared with a gain of 
10,385 in 1935. 


Obituary 
KNIGHTSTOWN, IND.—W. S. Garrit- 
son, 77 years old, president and di- 
rector of the Knightstown Telephone 
Co., died recently in his home after an 
illness of nine weeks. He was a mem- 
ber of the Masonic Lodge and Murat 


| Temple and the Columbia Club in In- 


dianapolis. 
ters survive. 
Burr OAK, Micu.—Funeral services 
for Miss Lury Bushnell, 85, veteran 
local telephone operator, were held May 
11 in Bronson. She had been a tele- 
phone operator here for 25 years, retir- 


The widow and two daugh- 


| ing five years ago at the age of 80. 





She is survived by two sisters and a 
brother. 

The local exchange is operated by 
the Michigan Associated Telephone Co. 

FAIRVIEW, OHI0.—William Bowen, 
53, lifelong resident of the Fairview 
district and a founder of the Fairview 
& Morristown Telephone Co., died at 
his home here May 3, after a long ill- 
ness. He and the late L. J. Hibbs of 
near Sewellsville, who died only a few 
months ago, started the company about 
20 years ago. 

Besides his wife, he is survived by a 
son, Charles, and a brother, Charles 
Armstrong of Cadiz. 


TELEPHONY 








